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Arthur   Brisbane's  TTieory  TRat  Gray   Eyes 
and  Genius  Go  Together 


PERHAPS  it  did  not  originate 
with  the  great  editor  of  the 
Hearst  publications — the  best 
paid  editor  that  ever  lived. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  worst  paid 
editor  that  ever  lived,  it  is  peculiarly 
my  province,  duty,  mission,  and  pleas- 
ure to  combat  this  theory  of  Arthur 
Brisbane,  Esquire. 

Lest  I  do  him  injustice,  his  latest 
outburst  upon  that  theme  is  here  pre- 
sented, with  the  request  that  you  note 
his  shift  of  position.  ^Vhereas,  he  for- 
merly maintained  with  exasperating 
stoutness,  that  gray  eyes  were  the  pecu- 
liar color  of  genius,  he  now  includes 
Uue  and  hazel  eyes^  a  very  different 
proposition. 

But  let  us  read  what  he  says: 

The  great  men  of  the  world  are  and 
have  been  men  with  blue  or  gray  eyes. 

The  only  exception  is  the  man  with 
so-called  hazel  eyes,  so  light  that  they  are 
included  in  the  category  of  "light-eyed 
men." 

But  of  the  world's  greatest  men  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  definite  knowledge 
every  one  \vithout  exception  had  light 
eyes. 

Observe  these  facts.  The  greatest  of 
all  musicians  was  Beethoven — gray  eyes. 

And  the  next  among  musicians  was 
Wagner — gray  eyes. 

The  three  greatest  fighters  were  Alex- 
ander, Caesar  and  Napoleon — all  with 
light  eyes.  And  the  men  whom  they 
thrashed,  pursued  and  conquered  were 
bown-eyed  as  a  rule. 

Vercingetorix,  the  Gaul,  who  made  the 
best  fight  against  Ceesar,  was  blue-eyed. 

Our  own  Grant  was  blue-eyed,  and  so 
was  Lincoln,  bigger  than  Grant. 

Greatest  of  all  writers,  Shakespeare, 
had  light  eyes,  and  the  next  man  to  him 


in  modern  days,  Goethe,  was  a  blue-eyed 
man. 

Dante,  greatest  of  the  writing  Italians, 
had  gray  eyes. 

And  this  was  true  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  greatest  artist. 

The  biggest  living  American  inventor, 
Edison,  has  blue  eyes  that  would  suit  any 
young  baby. 

Blue-eyed  also  were  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Franklin. 

In  fact,  the  rule  holds  good  on  every 
page  of  history. 


One  young  man,  Mr.  J.  I\I.  P.,  writes  in 
substance   as   follows: 

"I  have  busted  your  blue-eye,  brown- 
eye  theory.  Studying  the  life  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  I  find  that  his  eyes  were 
very  dark.  You  can't  deny  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  and  so  your  blue-eye  theory 
falls  to  the  ground." 

On  the  contrary  the  theory  stands  up 
admirably.  Perhaps  Peter  the  Great  did 
have  black  eyes,  although  we  doubt  it  in 
view  of  his  race. 

But  Peter  the  Great  was  not  by  any 
means  a  great  man.  He  was  only  Peter 
the  Great.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
day,  for  his  courage,  for  his  will  power. 

but  if  he  had  been  the  right  kind  of  a 
great  man  he  wouldn't  have  killed  dozens 
of  seamen,  on  the  theory  that  he  could 
gradually  teach  them  to  drink  salt  water 
safely.  He  would  not  have  been  so  need- 
lessly and  inconceivably  brutal.  Cruelty 
is  ignorance. 


Some  day  we  shall  know  why  it  is  that 
man  with  the  light  hair  and  the  light  eyes 
is  ahead  of  the  dark-haired,  black-eyed 
man.  That  it  is  so  we  feel  instinctively. 
Even  our  young  friend  J.  ^I.  P-  will  admit 
this.  He  could  not  imagine  a  Viking  of 
the  old  days  sailing  the  sea  and  conquer- 
ing the  South  except  as  a  big  broad- 
shouldered  man  with  fair  skin,  yellow  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

He  could  not  imagine  black  or  brown 
eyes  in  the  place  of  Napoleon's  gray  eyes, 
piercing  through  men  big  and  little,  find- 
ing a  great  marshal  in  the  son  of  a  small 
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lawyer,  discovering  the  ridiculous  weak- 
ness of  the  kings  that  he  kept  waiting  in 
his  ante-chamber. 


We  know  that  this  Is  irritating  to  our 
brown-eyed  brothers.  But  let  them 
remember  that  a  man  can  be  very  success- 
ful, very  useful  and  a  great  deal  of  an 
American,  even  if  he  has  brown  eyes. 

It  is  true  that  Harriman,  Rockefeller, 
Morgan,  Carnegie  and  the  modern  dollar 
conquerors  are  blue-eyed  also. 

But  that  need  not  cause  despair.  Brown- 
eyed  friends,  deserve  success,  and  you'll 
find  joy  in  deserving  as  great  as  the  joy 
of  possession. 


Mr.  Brisbane  aifirms  that  the  great 
men  of  the  world  have  all  been  li^it- 
eyed ;  and  he  persistently  j>esters  man- 
kind by  dwelling  and  expatiating  upon 
the  subject.  In  fact,  it  breaks  out  upon 
him,  periodically,  like  a  humor  in  the 
blood.  He  has  to  have  it,  at  least  once 
a  year.  And  he  never  fails  to  tell  us 
that  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Napoleon, 
all  three,  had  these  light  orbs. 

This  theory  of  the  unvarying  com- 
panionship of  Genius  and  Light  Eyes, 
is  at  least  interesting.  But  is  it  valua- 
ble; and  if  so,  what  does  it  teach?  In 
a  world  which  has  existed  for  unknown 
ages,  and  been  peopled  by  countless 
my  raids  of  human  creatures,  it  would 
be  a  puzzling,  tantalizing,  unexplaina- 
ble  fact,  if  none  of  the  dark-eyed  men 
and  women  have  ever  been  given  the 
Open  Sesame  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Let  us  look  into  this  thing,  and  find 
out  if  we  can,  what  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

The  other  day,  a  German  scientist 
told  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe  how  to 
feed  herself  while  "in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion," so  that  the  issue  might  be  a  much 
desired  boy.  The  Duchess  followed  the 
scientific  regimen — and  sure  enough  it 
was  a  boy ! 

Now,  if  the  Brisbane  theory  is  cor- 
rect, there  may  be  a  scientific  regimen 
which  being  scrupulously  followed, 
will  not  only  produce  boy  babies,  but 
gray-eyed  boy  babies.    Think  of  that ! 

Mr.  Brisbane  is  nothing  if  not  scien- 


tific; and  I  suspect  that  in  propound- 
ing his  theories  about  the  color  of  the 
eyes  which  great  men  munt  have,  he  is 
paving  the  way  to  eliminate  the  black 
eyes,  and  the  brown  eyes  which  so 
many  babies  unfortunately  bring  into 
the  world.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  a  scientist  can  predetermine  the  sex 
of  the  child,  it  is  but  one  step  farther 
to  predetermine  the  color  of  its  eyes. 
Is  it  not  so? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  facts: 

Did  Alexander  the  Great  have  gray 
eyes?  I  don't  know:  and  Mr.  Brisbane 
doesn't.  A  note  in  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  one  of  Alexander's  eyes  was 
blue,  and  the  other  black !  Plutarch 
himself  does  not  say  what  the  color 
was.  But  he  uses  the  same  word  in 
describing  them  that  he  used  in 
describing  Pompey's;  and  Pompey's 
eyes  were  almost  certainly  black. 

(See  Langhone's  Plutarch,  Vol.  V., 
p.  190.) 

I^t  us  bear  in  mind  that  Plutarch 
had  access  to  authorities  which  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  He  is  presumed 
to  have  used  the  best  available  infor- 
mation. His  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  details  of  Alexander's  personal 
ap])earance.  He  mentions  that  Apelles 
had  colored  his  painting  of  the  Con- 
queror's face  too  brown.  He  mentions 
the  peculiarity  of  Alexander  in  lean- 
ing his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
refers  "to  the  quickness  of  his  eye." 
But  Avhen  Plutarch  would  name  the 
color  of  Alexander's  eyes,  he  does  so  in 
a  note,  quoting  the  original  authorities. 
Aelian  and  Tzetses,  the  latter  of  whom 
states  that  "one  of  his  eyes  was  black 
and  the  other  blue.'' 

Now,  will  Mr.  Brisbane  tell  us  upon 
what  evidence  he  bases  his  assertion 
that  the  eyes  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  light f 

The  burden  of  proof  would  seem  to 
he  on  him. 

^  ^  :^  :^  -^  :^ 

Next,  as  to  Csesar: 

The  English  historian,  Froude,  says 
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that  the  eyes  of  the  mighty  Julius  were 
gray.  But  surelj'  so  careful  a  reader 
as  the  best  paid  editor  that  ever  lived 
will  not  accept  the  unsupported  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Fronde,  when  Froude's 
assertion  is,  that  a  typical  man  of  a 
ilaek-ciu'd  race  had  freak  eyes! 

Mr.  Froude,  in  the  Preface  of  his 
Civsar.  correctly  states  that  Suetonius, 
the  Roman  historian  of  the  Csesars,  is 
the  most  trust-Avorthy  source  of  infor- 
mation now  existing.  "Suetonius 
shows  an  effort  at  veracity,  an  anti- 
quarian curiosity  and  diligence^  and  a 
serious  anxiety  to  tell  his  story  impar- 
tially. Suetonius,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  or  presumptive  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  /  Jiave  felt  myself  able  to  fol- 
low.''^ So  says  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.  A. ;  and  yet,  when  he  came  to 
describe  Caesar's  personal  appearance, 
he  utterly  abandons  Suetonius/    AVhy? 

The  Roman  historian  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  accounts  of 
Cfesar's  contemporaries — especially  the 
narative  of  Asinius  Pollio,  one  of  the 
officers  Avho  commanded  under  "the 
foremost  man  of  all  this  world."  Even 
the  traditions  concerning  Caesar  must 
have  been  very  much  alive,  at  the  time 
Suetonius  wrote.  The  memorable 
events  of  that  titanic  career,  and  the 
eternally  tragic  and  lamented  death  of 
the  Dictator  were  such  as  to  stimulate 
inquir}'.  and  impress  upon  the  human 
memory  ever}^  knowable  fact  (Concern- 
ing him. 

The  Caesar  portrayed  by  Suetonius, 
150  years  after  his  murder,  was  a  tall 
man,  round  limbed;  robust,  and  enjoy- 
ing splendid  health;  athletic,  a  superb 
horseman,  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
heavy  Roman  arms.  On  the  march,  he 
went  afoot  at  the  head  of  the  column : 
in  battle,  he  fought  in  the  very  thickest 
of  the  fight.  A  finished  orator,  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  an  elegant  scholar,  a 
courtly  favorite  of  highborn  ladies;  he 
was  also  the  perfected  soldier — a 
general  in  arranging  the  battle,  and  a 


matchless  warrior  in  the  actual  clash 
of  arms. 

That  is  the  Caesar  described  by  Sue- 
tonius, and  by  such  modern  scholars 
as  AVarde,  of  Oxford,  England. 

Both  Suetonius  and  Dr.  W.  Warde 
Fowler  tell  us  '"''his  eyes  were  black T 

But  Mr.  Froude  says  that  Caesar 
'•was  tall  and  slight,"  his  nose  "thin," 
and  "the  eyes  dark  gray  like  an 
eagle's." 

In  Fowler's  "Julius  Caesar,"  there 
are  several  illustrations,  made  from 
marble  busts  that  have  outlived  antiq- 
uity. Two  of  these  marble  portraits 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  another  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Madrid,  another 
in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  another  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

^\'ithout  exception,  these  marble 
busts,  imperishable  and  cumulative 
testimony,  disprove  Mr.  Froude's  ver- 
bal portrait  of  a  thin  nosed,  and 
slender-limbed  Caesar.  His  head  was 
powerful,  his  jaw  was  powerful,  his 
nose  was  powerful — just  such  a  nose  as 
Napoleon  looked  for  in  the  choosing 
of  his  marshals.  No  such  head,  face 
and  neck  were  ever  given  by  Nature 
to  a  "slight"  man — never! 

(Deformed  men,  excepted,  of  course 
— and  nobody  says  that  Caesar  was 
deformed.) 

As  Mr.  Brisbane  lays  much  stress 
upon  Caesar,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
quoting  the  description  of  the  Oxford 
scholar,  Warde  Fowler,  who  says  that 
all  descriptions  of  Caesar's  personal 
apjDearance  '"''must  rest  solely  on  the 
evidence  of  Suetonius^ 

"He  was  tall  for  a  Roman;  but  the 
Italian  standard  of  height  was  proba- 
bly then,  as  now,  considerably  below 
that  of  the  northern  races.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale,  or  fair ;  his  eyes  black 
and  lively;  his  mouth  somewhat  large; 
the  lips,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
coins  and  busts,  being  firmly  set 
together,  with  the  corners  slightly 
drawn  downwards.    His  forehead  was 
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high,  and  appeared  still  higher  in  con- 
sequence of  a  premature  baldness, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  hide 
by  combing  his  hair  forwards.  His 
nose  was  aquiline  and  rather  large. 
The  contour  of  his  head,  as  represented 
in  the  well-known  marble  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  is  extremely  massive  and 
'powerful;  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  is  keen,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat 
stern.  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  severe 
schoolmaster  of  the  world,  whose  ten- 
derer side,  with  its  capability  of  affec- 
tion for  friends  and  devotion  towards 
women,  is  hardly  traceable  in  the  fea- 
tures. 

His  health  was  good,  though  late  in 
life  he  was  subject  to  some  kind  of 
seizure.  He  was  capable  of  the  most 
unremitting  activity ;  his  limhs  -were 
hig  and  strongly  made.  Suetonius  tells 
us  that  he  was  an  extremely  skillful 
SAvordsman  and  horseman,  and  a  good 
swimmer." 

(Italics  mine.) 

Again,  I  submit  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  shifted  to  Mr.  Brisbane. 

^  4e  %  :):  4:  :(! 

Of  all  the  Frenchmen  who  have  been 
considered  great,  Mr.  Brisbane  names 
none  but  Napoleon  and  Vercingetorix, 
the  one  blue-eyed  and  the  other  gray- 
eyed.  But  surely  there  were  others; 
and  if  the  blue-eyed  Vercingetorix  was 
conquered  and  slain  by  the  black-eyed 
Ca?sar,  where  are  we  at? 

And  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  one 
black  eye,  and  only  one  blue  one,  what 
have  we  demonstrated? 

(AYhere's  the  black-eyed  Hannibal, 
all  this  time?) 

There  are  those  who  consider  Wal- 
lenstein  a  very  great  man.  Had  inde- 
pendent command  been  possible  to 
him,  his  career  might  have  equalled 
Hannibal's,  or  Napoleon's.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  imperial  master, 
because  he  had  risen  from  an  obscure 
station  to  be  the  overshadowing  figure 
in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  "What 
we  know  of  him  forces  us  to  believe 


that  he  was  greater  than  Richelieu, 
greater  than  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
greater  than  Peter  of  Russia,  or  Frede- 
ick  of  Prussia. 

It  was  Wallenstein  who  checked  the 
growing  power  of  Protestantism,  and 
thus  pevented  Europe  from  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  It  was 
Wallenstein  who  first  gave  to  Germany 
the  idea  of  the  immense  importance  of 
battleships.  It  was  he  who  set  on  foot 
the  first  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  Germany. 

Surely  such  a  man  must  be  given  a 
place  among  the  great. 

Well,  his  eyes  were  small  and  dark. 

(Mitchell's  "Life  of  Wallenstein." 
Page  144.) 

The  career  of  Richelieu  is  also  a 
marvel  of  genius.  Every  one  knows 
how  he  ruled  the  Bourbon  King,  how 
he  quelled  the  feudal  aristocracy  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  quasi-independ- 
ent Protestants  of  France  on  the  other, 
how  he  moulded  the  State  into  the 
obedient  unity  which  furnished  the 
smooth  surface  over  which  rolled  the 
despotic  decrees  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, Louis  XIV. 

The  amazement  caused  by  Riche- 
lieu's achievements  grows  when  we 
consider  that  his  life,  like  Alexander 
Pope's,  was  one  long  disease. 

The  hair  of  the  Cardinal  was 
intensely  black,  his  complexion  lividly 
pale,  and  his  eyes  a  blazing  black. 


While  we  are  on  France,  let  us  go 
further  with  our  unique  investigation: 

^Moliere  was  the  French  Shakes- 
peare; and  his  complexion  was  swar- 
thy, his  eye-brows  jet  black,  and  his 
ej'es  dark. 

Balzac  was  the  Dickens  of  the 
French;  and  Balzac's  eyes  were  "like 
black  diamonds."  His  series  of  books, 
"The  Human  Comedy"  is  the  most 
prodigious  canvass  that  a  novelist  ever 
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covored  with  lifef-like  types  of  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

]\[irabeau  and  Danton  were  the 
Colossi,  of  the  French  Revolution: 
both  had  black  hair  and  dark  eyes. 

:Madame  De  Stael  and  Madame 
Roland  were  the  two  great  women  of 
the  Revolutionary  period;  they  both 
had  black  hair  and  dark  eyes. 

That  Gambetta,  Rachel  and  other 
illustrious  French  Jews  also  had  black 


Mr.  Brisbane  says  that  Peter  the 
Great  was  no  exception  to  his  rule, 
because  Peter  was  7iot  great.  Usually, 
the  verdict  of  mankind  overrules  the 
opinion  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  an 
open  question — that  of  Alexander's 
greatness.  Neither  is  Caesar's  great- 
ness an  open  question.  As  well  might 
/  say  that  the  gray-eyed  Charlemagne 
was  not  great;  or  that  the  gray-eyed 
Frederick     II.     of    Prussia     did     not 


MR.  BRISBANE  AMUSES  HIMSELF  BY  ANNOUNCING  THE  STARTLING  THEORY  AS  TO  THE  COLOR 
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hair    and    eyes,    hardly    needs    to    be 
stated. 

Mr.  Brisbane  says  that  "Goethe  was 
a  blue  eyed  man."    Was  he? 

The  "Life  of  Goethe"  by  James 
Sime  edited  by  Professor  Eric  S.  Rob- 
ertson, M.  A.,  and  published  in  London 
by  Walter  Scott,  of  24  Warwick  Lane, 
states,  on  page  13: 

"Like  his  mother,  Goethe  had  brown 
hair,  and  dark^  lustrous  eyes." 


deserve  the  title  which  history  bestows 
upon  him. 

Peter  of  Russia  transformed  unorga- 
nized barbarians  into  an  organized 
nation,  changed  their  manners  and 
customs,  lugged  them  by  main  force 
into  the  European  family,  resisted  and 
defeated  the  greatest  warrior  of  that 
age — Charles  XII.  of  Sweden — trans- 
ferred his  capital  from  the  inaccessible 
Moscow,  to  the  deep-water  Gulf  of 
Finland,  where  the  St.  Petersburg  he 
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founded  might  bear  directly  upon  the 
international  politics  of  the  universe. 
Peter  took  hold  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
hammered  it,  b}'  sledge-hammer  blows, 
into  European  Russia — the  empire  of 
railroads,  navies,  commerce,  literature, 
arts  and  sciences.  If  there  had  been 
no  Peter  the  Great,  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  Turk  would  still  be 
in  power  all  along  the  Danube;  that 
the  Boyars  w^ould  still  be  slaughtering 
peasants  for  amusement,  or  to  gratify 
monetary  passion ;  that  there  would  be 
no  schools,  no  splendid  cities,  none  of 
the  institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
make  for  civilization.  If  ever  a  man 
did  leave  his  imprint,  deep  and  indeli- 
ble, upon  a  people,  Peter  did  upon  the 
Russians;  and  there  wouldn't  be  the 
reverence  for  him  that  all  the  Russias 
feel,  had  he  not  been  great  and  had  he 
not  lived  and  worked  for  Russians. 

The  man  who  left  a  throne  to  learn 
the  ship  carpenter's  trade  in  Holland 
and  in  England,  in  order  that  his  coun- 
try might  have  ships,  as  good  as  the 
best,  icas  a  great  man — great  because 
of  his  purpose,  great  because  of  his 
bravery  in  running  that  personal  risk, 
and  great  in  the  results  which  idea  and 
his  labor  achieved  for  his  people. 

Did  he  make  Russians  drink  salt 
water,  as  Brisbane  alleges  ?  Maybe  so : 
he  often  drank  too  much  fire  water, 
himself,  and  was  frequently  the  drunk- 
est person  in  his  dominions. 

But  we  must  also  remember  that 
Peter  never  got  so  drunk  that  he  killed 
his  bosom  friend,  the  faithful  soldier 
who  had  saved  his  chief's  life — and 
Alexander  the  Great  did  that  verj' 
thing. 

Nor  did  Peter  of  Russia  ever  get  so 
drunk  that  a  wanton  could  madden 
him  into  giving  a  citv  to  the  flames — 
and  Alexander  did  that  very  thing. 

No  Clitus  murdered,  no  Persepolis 
burnt,  reproach  the  memory  of  the 
colossal   Russian. 

Was    William    the    Silent    a    great 


man?  It  cannot  be  denied:  yet  he  had 
brown  hair,  brown  beard  and  brown 
eyes. 

(See  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  616.) 

This  very  great  man  defied  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  the  age,  broke 
the  spell  of  Spanish  power,  and  made 
Holland  free. 

William  the  Silent  was  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  Dutch ;  and  there  is  not  a 
more  illustrious  name,  or  career,  than 
that  of  the  high-born  Prince  who  gave 
his  Avealth,  his  aristocratic  connections, 
his  anxious  years  of  arduous  toil,  and 
his  life  itself  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
home-rule,  civil  rights,  and  religious 
liberty. 

On  the  day  that  this  great  Dutch- 
man was  shot  down  by  the  hireling  of 
the  popish  King  of  Spain,  every  person 
in  Holland  enjoyed  the  freedom  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  That  lib- 
erty was  not  then  allowed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  so-called  Christian  world! 

Was  DTsraeli  a  great  man  ?  He  was 
bom  poor,  and  was  a  Jew;  and  fate 
cast  his  lot  among  the  staidest,  proud- 
est, least  emotional  and  changeable 
people  on  earth,  the  English.  Yet, 
that  little  Jew  became  the  King  of  the 
British  Empire. 

He  worked  his  slow  toilsome  way 
upward,  through  Parliamentary  war- 
fare, and  became  Prime  Minister.  To 
hold  that  office,  is  to  be  the  King,  in 
actual  power  and  responsibility. 

Wien  a  •  despised  Israelite  can 
become  the  monarch  of  the  Tories,  of 
the  proudest  and  richest  empire  the 
world  ever  knew,  it  is  folly  to  deny 
that  he  was  great. 

D'' Israelis  eyes  were  intensely  blaxik! 

N.  P.  Willis  who  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  curled,  perfumed  and  be-jewelled 
dandy,  in  the  dawing-room  of  Lady 
Blessington,  describes  his  eyes  as 
"black  as  Erebus"^hell,  at  that  time, 
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having  a  much  blacker  reputation  than 
it  has  at  pesent. 

Was  Mr.  Gladstone  a  great  man  ?  It 
cannot  be  denied :  yet  he  did  not  have 
the  indis[x^nsable  light  eyes  without 
which  no  man  can  hoj^e  to  be  included 
"in  the  Brisbane  list  of  names,  that  were 
not  born  to  die. 

Was  CAirran  a  great  orator,  a  match- 
less advocate,  a  genius  of  radiant 
quality  ?  Many  of  his  felloAv  men  have 
thought  so.  But  his  eyes  too.  were  as 
black  as  Erebus — according  to  his 
son's  statement  in  the  biography. 

And  then,  think  of  the  "terrible  black 
eyes"  of  my  lord  Thurlow.  when  he, 
presiding  Jove-like  over  the  upper 
House  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  is  sud- 
denly stung  to  fur}^  by  the  insolent 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  I 

The  haughty  Peer  has  presumed  upon 
the  silver  spoon  that  was  in  his  mouth 
when  he  condescended  to  be  born  into 
the  world,  and  has  superciliously  cast 
certain  aspersions  upon  men  by  lowly 
birth.  One  of  these  men  who  were  of 
humble  birth  w'as  my  lord  Thurlow — 
and  Avhat  does  he  do,  when  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  has  ceased  to  fulminate  in 
that  high  presence  of  the  hereditary 
peers  of  Great  Britain? 

Does  Thurlow  sw^allow  the  affront 
in  politic  silence?  Does  he,  by  depre- 
cating mein,  manner,  or  speech,  seek 
forgiveness  or  haughty  mankind  for 
having  been  ushered  into  the  world 
fro77h  heloic? 

Not  he :  not  the  leonine  Thurlow 
who  had  valiantly  fought  his  way  up 
at  the  bar,  from  briefless  barrister 
days,  until  he  is  now  on  the  top  limb 
of  his  glorious — if  sometimes  prosti- 
tuted— profession. 

'•His  Grace*'  of  Grafton  has  hardly 
retaken  his  seat,  amid  the  covert  smiles 
and  nods  of  approval,  from  surround- 
ing dukes  and  earls  and  marquises, 
before  the  old  lion  on  the  woolsack 
slowly  rises,  slowly  walks  forward, 
slowly  looks  over  that  self-complacent 


audience  of  Britain's  proudest  peers — 
looks  over  them  with  "his  terrible 
black  eyes.''  Then  "fixing  on  the 
Duke  the  look  of  Jove  when  he 
grasped  the  thunder,"  he  begins  that 
speech,  that  brief  si)eech,  that  immor- 
tal speech,  which  lashed  mere  pride  of 
place  and  wealth  and  birth,  as  only  a 
great  man  could,  there  and  then  have 
hislied  them — a  speech  wdiich  thrilled 
Parliament  when  it  w^as  heard.,  thrilled 
England  when  it  was  printed,  and  will 
thrill  the  hearts  of  manly  men  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts. 

And  this  was  the  speech : 

"I  am  amazed,"  he  said  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  "at  the  attack  the  noble 
Duke  has  made  on  me.  Yes,  my  lords" 
— ^considerably  raising  his  voice — "I  am 
amazed  at  his  Grace's  speech.  The 
noble  Duke  cannot  look  before  him, 
behind  him,  and  on  either  side  of  him, 
without  seeing  some  noble  Peer  who 
owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong.  Does  he  not  feel  that 
it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these  as 
to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident? 
To  all  these  noble  lords  the  language  of 
the  noble  Duke  is  as  applicable  and  as 
insulting  as  it  is  to  myself. 

But  I  don't  fear  to  meet  it,  singly 
and  alone.  Xo  one  venerates  the  peer- 
age more  than  I  do;  but  I  must  say, 
my  lord,  that  the  j^eerage  soli- 
cited me,  not  I  the  i)eerage. 
Nay,  more ;  I  can  say,  and  will 
say,  that  as  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
as  Speaker  of  this  right  honorable 
Plouse,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as 
guardian  of  his  Majesty's  conscience, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
— nay,  even  in  that  character  alone  in 
which  the  noble  duke  would  think  it 
an  affontry  to  be  considered — as  a  man 
— I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable — 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  at  this  time  as 
much  respected — as  the  proudest  Peer 
I  now  look  down  upon." 

(Anecdotal  History  British  Parlia- 
ment, p.  13G.,  and  Campbell's  Lives  of 
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the  Lord  Chancellors.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  CO.) 

That  speech  is  twin-brother  to  Rob- 
ert Burns'  poem,  ''A  man's  a  man,  for 
a'  that." 

And  just  as  it  was  an  affront  thrown 
at  the  lowliness  of  his  birth  that  struck 
the  fire  of  eloquence  out  of  Thurlow, 
it  was  an  insolent  exclusion  from  "a 
gentleman's"  dining-room  that  gave 
eternal  application  and  emphasis  to  the 
soul-stirring  lines  of  l^urns. 

And  Burns^  also,  Iwd  hlack  eyes! 

If  you  really  want  to  see  what  intel- 
lect is,  when  fused  with  heart  and  soul, 
read  Burns,  and  then  as  the  hot  tears 
dim  your  eyes,  remember  how  desolate 
and  Avrechedly  poor  he  was,  shunned 
by  the  eminent  respectability  of  his  lit- 
tle town,  and  cursing  the  very  day  he 
was  born ! 

The  only  companion  picture  is  that 
of  another  black-eyed  genius,  Edgar 
Poe,  sitting  in  friendless  poverty  at  the 
Fordham  Cottage,  with  a  dying  wife 
on  the  scanty  bed,  and  his  ragged  over- 
coat   spread    upon    her    to    keep    her 


warm ! 

* 


Was  Confucius  a  great  man?  It 
cannot  be  denied.  He  gave  to  the  most 
numerous  and  most  prolific  of  all 
human  families  a  code  of  morals  which 
his  people  accepted  thousands  of  years 
ago,  which  has  survived  the  invasion  of 
foreign  conquerors,  and  which  toda3% 
after  200  years  of  Christian  attack, 
stands  practically  untouched. 

Let  us  re-read  the  tribute  of  our  his- 
torian EdAvard  Gibbon: 

'"The  family  of  Confucius  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  illustrious  in  tbe 
world.  After  a  painful  ascent  of  eight 
or  ten  centuries,  our  princes  and  barons 
of  Europe  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages;  but  in  the  vast 
equality  of  the  empire  of  China,  the 
posterity  of  Confucius  have  main- 
tained, above  2200  years,  their  peaceful 
honors  and  perpetual  succession.  The 
chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered,  by 


the  sovereign   and  the  people,  as  the 
lively  image  of  the  wisest  of  mankind." 
Confucius,  a  typical  Mongolian  was 
black  haired  and  black  eyed. 

if  iti  if  ^  *  Hfi 

Was  Mahomet  a  great  man?  It  can- 
not be  denied.  He  founded  a  nation  as 
well  as  a  religion.  His  empire 
widened,  until  it  lapped  the  Ganges 
upon  the  one  side  and  the  Nile  upon 
the  other;  the  Danube,  in  the  West  and 
the  Euphrates  in  the  East.  It  sub- 
merged Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  new 
capital  of  the  Cfesars:  it  supplanted 
Christ  at  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and 
it  overthrew  Buddha  in  many  parts  of 
Hindostan. 

That  religion  is  still  virile  and  domi- 
nant: it  gives  its  law  to  almost 
uncounted  hordes;  and  its  pilgrims 
pour  in  stronger  tides  toward  Mecca^ 
than  do  the  papal  devotees  toward 
Rome.  It  has  no  infallible  pope;  it 
has  no  unmarried  priesthood  of  mar- 
riageable men ;  it  has  no  "holy"  harems 
of  incarcerated  nuns;  and  its  corner- 
stone of  creed  is,  the  one  Almighty, 
eternal,  indivisible,  omniscient,  omni- 
potent God. 

Ami  against  tluit  Gibraltar  of  sim- 
ple Mohammedan  faith,  the  waves  of 
missionary  Trinitarians  have  broken  in 
vain. 

Mahomet  Avas  great,  and  ISIahomet 
had  black  hair,  black  beard  and  black 
eyes! 

(See  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet^  Vol. 
I,  p.  66.) 

^  ^  ^  He  ^  ^ 

• 

Talk  to  the  lawyers  of  this  country^ 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  John  jNIar- 
shall  was  the  Saul,  who  towered  head 
and  shoulders  over  all  the  others. 
Daniel  AVebster  in  Congi-ess  and  John 
Marshall  on  the  Supreme  bench 
re-wrote  the  C onstitution. 

In  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  and  in 
two  or  three  of  Marshall's  decisions, 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic 
Avas    so    radically    amended,    that    not 
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even  Alexander  Hamilton  could  have 
asked  for  more.  They  changed  a 
federation  of  equal  States,  united  hy 
writte?},  conditions^  into  a  nation  whose 
central  authoity  can  do  anything 
which  it  conceives  to  be  for  the  general 
welfare. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  judge  of  its  own  powers, 
subject  to  the  Federal  supervision  of 
appointive,  life-tenure,  Federal  judges. 

And  both  Marshall  and  Webster  had 
black  eyes — bless  their  eyes ! 

By  the  way,  Alexander  Hamilton 
also  had  dark  eyes. 


Did  not  Milton  have  black  eyes? 
Did  not  Tennyson  have  brown  eyes? 
Did  not  DeQuincey  have  brown  eyes? 
Did  not  Charles  Spurgeon  have  brown 
eyes?  Did  not  Charles  Fox,  whom 
Burke  called  "the  best  debater  the 
Avorld  ever  saw,"  have  black  eyes? 
Did  not  Nelson,  the  greatest  of  all  sea 
captains,  have  dark  eyes? 

Garibaldi  was  certainly  a  great  man. 
No  lucky  circumstances  favored  him : 
he  was  not  born  to  wealth,  or  high  sta- 
tion :  he  remained  oblivious  to  those 
glittering  baubles  which  fascinate 
human  moths  and  butterflies.  But 
because  he  was  ever  ready  to  stake  his 
life  on  a  fight  for  the  rights 
of  the  plain  people,  and  fed  through- 
out his  career  a  fierce  and  righteous 
hatred  of  kings,  popes  and  priesthoods, 
he  gave  unit}^  to  Italy,  and  freedom  to 
millions  v;ho  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  the  acme  of  earthly  bliss  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  Poppa's  foot. 

Garibaldi  was  assuredly  a  great  man 
—an  elementally  great  man — great 
without  reference  to  dress,  ornament, 
office,  riches,  or  environment — great  in 
himself^  always  and  everywhere ! 

And  Garibaldi  had  black  eyes. 


Was  Martin   Luther  a    great   man? 
It  cannot  be  denied. 


The  truth  is,  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  men- 
tal freedom  which  he  won  for  us,  that 
we  take  the  priceless  heritage  as  we 
take  our  liberty  to  breathe  and  choose 
our  own  vocations. 

Time  was  when  men  were  born  in 
furrows,  in  ruts,  in  layers,  in  social 
and  political  strata. 

He  who  was  born  into  the  warrior 
caste,  remained  a  warrior.  He  who 
was  born  into  the  laborer  class,  must 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  all  the  bit- 
ter days  of  his  life.  He  who  was  born 
a  priest,  remained  so — and  no  mortal 
could  approach  his  Creator  save 
through  this  hereditary  wicket,  turn- 
stile, doorway,  vestibule:  to  speak  to 
one's  Maker  through  any  other  inter- 
mediary was  sacrilegious,  most  abomi- 
nable, eternally  reprehensible,  damna- 
tory unspeakable. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  that 
the  Italian  church  had  seized  upon  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  paganism,  and 
had  well-nigh  made  a  complete  con- 
quest of  Europe  with  it.  We  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  human  beings  could  be  so 
degraded  and  oppressed,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  as  the  feudal  laws, 
the  English  statutory  enactments,  the 
French  seignioral  rights,  and  the  Ger- 
manic customs  conclusively  prove.  We 
are  half-way  incredulous  when  we  read 
of  the  abuses,  stated  in  writing  and  not 
denied^  against  which  the  peasants  of 
England,  of  France  and  of  Germany 
rose  in  frantic  revolt,  not  so  very  long 
ago.^ 

Were  it  not  for  the  indubitable  testi- 
mony of  papal  decrees,  the  official 
utterances  of  papal  councils  and  eccle- 
siastics, the  undeniable  evidence  con- 
tained in  orthodox  papal  literature 
and  dogma,  and  the  ghastly  record 
made  by  papal  instrumentalities,  under 
papal  commands,  in  papal  countries — 
were  it  not  for  such  monumentally 
imperishable  proof  as  this,  the  modern 
priest  might  succeed  in  convincing  the 
modern  world  that  the  hellish  record 
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of  his  Popes  and  his  hierarchy  is 
a  mere  fable,  tlie  invention  of  the 
Devil. 

To  Luther,  more  than  to  any  one 
man,  we  owe  it  that  such  men  as  I  can 
write  and  publish  such  articles  as  this. 
Before  the  age  of  Luther,  this  kind  of 
thing  would  have  cost  me  the  same  that 
it  cost  those  good  Catholics  Jerome, 
Huss,  and  Bruno — a  horrid  death  by 
fire. 

As  it  «5,  these  petticoated  hellians  of 
the  Italian  Pope — Joe  Sarto,  by  name 
— are  trying  to  ruin  me  financially 
and  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  for 
whatf 

FOR  RE-PRINTING  A  CHAP- 
TER OF  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGICAL  TEXT  BOOK! 

They  don't  want  free  America  to 
know  ichat  Rom<in  Catholicism  really 
is. 

Before  the  time  of  Luther,  none 
dared  to  expose  the  crimes,  the  corrup- 
tion, the  paganism  of  Rome.  They 
had  murdered  every  man  who  had 
tried  to  uncover  the  hideous  truth. 

They  tried  to  bribe  Luther:  they 
tried  to  silence  him :  they  tried  to  scare 
him:  they  tried  to  kill  him. 

They  failed  at  all  points.  The  time 
had  come,  and  the  man  had  come ! 

This  peasant-born  German  knew  not 
the  chill  of  fear:  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  insidious  temptings  of  wealth 
and  power.  A  plain  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  warm  heart  full  of  love  for 
humanity,  an  unfailing  attachment  to 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Right — a  man  who  could  l)eard  a  king 
as  quickly  as  face  a  wood-cutter,  and 
use  toward  purpled  princes  of  the 
church  the  same  harsh,  hot  words  of 
scorn  that  he  used  to  lash  any  other 
doers  of  evil — such  was  Luther ! 

To  him,  modern  history  owes  its 
manifold  splendors,  more  than  to  any 
one  man. 


To  him  we  owe  it  that  the  intellec- 
tual heavens  are  free  to  every  star. 

To  him  we  owe  it  that  we  can  safely 
laugh  at  poor  old  Poppa's  mummeries, 
and  quackeries,  and  ante-deluvian 
miracles. 

To  him  we  owe  it  that  the  Pope  is  a 
joke. 

To  him  we  owe  it  that  the  Madonnas 
which  wink,  and  the  crucifixes  that 
i)leed,  and  the  Januarius  blood  which 
bui)bles,  all  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  Deljihic  oracles,  the  Hin- 
doo juggler-tricks,  and  the  Roman 
paganism  which  borrowed  the  heav- 
enly twins.  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  act 
as  Bluchers,  when  Roman  Wellingtons 
were  hard  pressed  by  unbelieving 
Napoleons. 

L  lit  her'' s  eyes  were  brown! 

(Kostlin's  Luther,  p.  559.) 

This  fact  should  give  Mr.  Brisbane 
'•pause,"  for  the  Germans  are  a  blue- 
eyed  race. 

Jesus  Christ  in  his  humanity,  had 
the  form  and  the  features  of  a  Jew. 
We  must  assume  that  the  two  human 
beings  whom  his  mother  called  "your 
father  and  mother''  were  also  tvpical 
Jews. 

Therefore,  unless  they  were  freaks, 
Joseph  and  Mars'  both  had  black  eyes. 

We  must  also  take  it  for  granted 
that  Solomon,  David.  Joshua,  Moses 
and  Abraham  had  the  typical  dark 
eyes  of  Israel. 

And.  look  where  we  are  going  to! 
the  Bible  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  Jews:  and  that  all  of  us 
come  together,  away  back  there,  in  one. 
common  l>lack-eyed  family ! 

This  is  certainly  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Let  me  confess  it  right  here,  and 
have  done  with  it: 

Mr.  Brisbane's  eyes  are  gray : 

So  are  mine ! 

Good  nisrht. 


The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 


Second  Part 


HENRY  WHITE  in  his  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  says,  refer- 
ring to  Catherine  de  Medici : 

"Instead  of  waitinor  until  the  matin 
bell  should  ring  out  from  the  old 
cloek-tower  of  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
she  directed  the  signal  to  be  given 
from  the  near-by  belfry  of  St.  Ger- 
main I'Auxerrois.  As  the  harsh  sound 
rang  through  the  air  of  that  warm 
summer  night,  it  was  caught  up  and 
echoed  from  tower  to  tow^er,  rousing 
all  Paris  from  their  slumbers. 

Immediately  from  that  ancient  city 
uprose  a  tumult  as  from  hell.  The 
clanging  bells,  the  crashing  doors,  the 
musket  shots,  the  rush  of  armed  men. 
the  shrieks  of  their  victims,  and  high 
over  all,  the  yells  of  the  mob,  fiercer 
and  more  pitiless  than  hungry  wolves 
— made  such  an  uproar  that  the  stout- 
est hearts  shrank  appalled,  and  the 
sanest  to  appear  to  have  lost  their 
i-eason.  AVomen  unsexed,  men  wanting 
everything  but  the  strength  of  the 
wild  beast,  children  without  a  single 
charm  of  youth  or  innocence,  crowded 
the  streets  where  the  rising  day  still 
struggled  with  the  glare  of  a  thousand 
torches.  They  smelled  the  odor  of 
blood,  thirsting  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions for  once  with  impunity,  com- 
mitted horrors  that  have  become  the 
marvel  of  history. 

The  houses  in  which  the  Huguenots 
lodged  having  been  registered,  were 
easily  known.  The  soldier's  burst  into 
them,  killing  all  they  found,  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  if  any 
escaped  to  the  roof,  they  were  shot 
down  like  pigeons.  Daylight  served  to 
facilitate  a  work  that  was  too  foul  for 
even  the  blackest  midnight.  Restraint 
of  every  kind  was  thrown  aside,  and 
while  the  men  were  victims  of  bigoted 


fury,  the  women  were  exposed  to  vio- 
lence unutterable. 

As  if  the  popular  frenzy  needed 
excitement.  Marshal  Tavannes,  the 
military  director  of  this  deed  of  treach- 
ery, rode  through  the  streets  with  drip- 
ping sword,  shouting:  "Kill!  kill! 
blood-letting  is  as  good  in  August  as 
in  May." 

One  would  charitably  hope  that 
this  was  the  language  of  excite- 
ment, and  that  in  his  calmer 
moods  he  would  have  repented  of  his 
share  in  the  massacre.  But  he  was 
consistent  to  the  last.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  made  a  general  confession  of 
his  sins,  in  which  he  did  not  mention 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew;  and 
when  his  son  expressed  surprise  at  the 
omission,  he  observed :  "'I  look  upon 
that  as  a  meritorious  action,  which 
ought  to  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  my 
life." 


The  massacre,  commenced  on  Sun- 
day, was  continued  through  that  and 
the  two  following  days.  Capilupi  tells 
us,  with  wonderful  simplicity,  "that  it 
was  a  holiday,  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple could  more  conveniently  find  leis- 
ure to  kill  and  plunder.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  day 
its  task  of  blood :  in  all  but  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  we  know  merely  that 
the  victims  perished  in  the  general 
slaughter. 

Writing  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage, 
probably  not  later  than  noon  of  the  24th, 
the  papal  nuncio.  Saviati.  says:  "The 
whole  city  is  in  arms;  the  houses  of  the 
Huguenots  have  been  forced  with  great 
loss  of  lives,  and  sacked  by  the  popu- 
lace with  incredible  avidity.  Many  a 
man  tonight  will  have  his  horses  and 
his  carriage  and  will  eat  and  drink  off 
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plate  who  had  never  dreamt  of  it  in  his 
life  before. 

In  order  that  matters  may  not 
go  too  far,  and  to  prevent  the 
revolting  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
insolence  of  the  mob,  a  proclamation 
has  just  been  issued,  declaring  that 
there  shall  he  three  hours  in  the  day 
dining  which  it  shall  he  unlawful  to 
rah  and  kill;  and  the  order  is  observed, 
thought  not  universally. 

You  can  see  nothing  in  the  streets 
but  w<hite  crosses  in  the  hats  and  caps 
of  every  one  you  meet,  which  has  a  fine 
eflPect." 

The  nuncio  says  nothing  of  the 
streets  encumbered  with  heaps  of  naked, 
bleeding  corpses,  nothing  of  the  cart- 
loads of  bodies  conveyed  to  the  Seine, 
and  then  flung  into  the  river,  so  that 
not  only  were  all  the  waters  in  it 
turned  to  blood,  but  so  many  corpses 
gi'ounded  on  the  bank  of  the  island  of 
the  Louvre,  that  the  air  became 
infected  with  the  smell  of  corruption. 
The  living,  tied  hand  and  foot,  were 
thrown  off  the  bridges.  One  man, 
— probably  a  rag-gatherer — brought 
two  little  children  in  his  creel  and 
tossed  them  into  the  water  as  carelessly 
as  if  they  had  been  blind  kittens. 

An  infant,  as  3'et  unable  to  walk,  had 
a  cord  tied  around  its  neck,  and  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  group 
of    children    nine    or    ten    years    old. 

Another  played  with  the  beard  and 
smiled  on  the  face  of  the  man  who  car- 
ried him,  but  the  innocent  caress 
exasperated  instead  of  softening  the 
ruffian,  who  stabbed  the  child,  and 
with  an  oath,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

Among  the  earliest  victims  was  the 
wife  of  the  King's  plumassier.  The 
murderers  broke  into  her  house  on  the 
Notre  Dame  bridge,  about  four  in  the 
morning,  stabbed  her  and  flung  her 
still  breathing  body  into  the  river.  She 
clung  for  some  time  to  the  wooden 
piles  of  the  bridge,  and  was  killed  at 
last  with  stones,  her  body  remaining 
for  four  days  entangled  bv  her  long 


hair  among  the  wood-work.  The  story 
goes  that  her  husband's  corpse  being 
thrown  over,  fell  against  hers  and  set 
it  free,  both  floating  away  together 
down  the  stream. 

Madeline  Briconnet  widow  of  Theo- 
bald of  Yverni,  disguised  herself  as  a 
woman  of  the  people,  so  that  she  might 
save  her  life,  but  was  betrayed  by  the 
fine  petticoat  which  hung  below  her 
coarse  gown.  As  she  would  not  recant, 
she  was  allowed  a  few  moments  prayer, 
and  then  tossed  into  the  water. 

One  woman  was  betrayed  by  her 
own  daughter.  Another,  whose  twenty- 
first  pregnancy  was  aj^proaching  its 
term,  was  exposed  to  torture  unuttera- 
ble. Another  pregnant  w^oman  was 
drowned,  after  she  had  been  compelled 
to  walk  over  the  face  of  her  husband. 
Another  woman,  in  a  similar  state,  was 
shot  as  she  tried  to  escape  by  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  the  immature  fruit 
of  her  womb  was  dashed  against  the 
wall. 

Frances  Baillet,  wife  of  the  queen's 
gold-smith,  after  seeing  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  murdered,  leaped 
out  of  the  window  and  broke 
both  legs  by  falling  into  the  court 
beneath.  A  neighbor  had  compassion 
on  her,  and  hid  her  in  his  cellar;  but 
being  "less  brave  than  tender-hearted," 
he  was  frightened  by  the  threats  of 
the  assassins,  and  gave  up  the  poor 
woman  to  them.  The  brutes  dragged 
her  through  the  streets  by  the  hair,  and 
in  order  to  get  easily  at  her  gold  brace- 
lets, they  chopped  off  both  her  hands, 
and  left  her  all  bleeding  at  the  door  of 
a  cook-shop.  The  cook,  annoj^ed  by 
her  groans,  ran  a  spit  into  her  body, 
and  left  it  there.  Some  hours  later, 
her  mutilated  remains  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  dogs  gnawed  the 
hands  which  had  been  left  in  the 
street. 

In  the  list  of  victims  we  find 
the  name  of  Gostine — a  widow,  and 
mother  of  two  children.  Her's  had 
been  a  life  of  suffering. ,  her  husband. 
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father-in-law,  and  nncle  had  been 
hanged;  one  relative  banished,  another 
sent  to  the  oriilleys,  their  goods  confis- 
cated, and  their  house  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

The  houses  on  the  bridge  of  Notre 
Dame,  inhabited  principally  by  Pro- 
testants, Avere  witnesses  to  many  a 
scene  of  cruelty.  All  the  inmates  of 
one  house  were  massacred,  except  a  lit- 
tle girl.  Avho  was  dipped,  stark  naked, 
in  the  blood  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  threatened  to  be  served  like  them, 
if  she  turned  Huguenot. 

The  Protestant  hook-sellers  and 
printers  were  particidarly  sought  after. 
Squire  Niquet  was  humed  over  a  slow 
iire^  made  out  of  his  own  hooks. 

ISIezeray  writes  that  TOO  or  800  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  prisons,  hoping 
they  would  be  safe  "under  the  wings 
of  justice;"  but  the  officers  selected  for 
this  work  had  them  brought  out  into 
the  fitly  named  '"Valley  of  Misery," 
and  there  beat  them  to  death  with 
clubs  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the 
river.  The  Venetian  embassador  cor- 
roborates this  story,  adding  that  they 
were  murdered  in  batches  of  ten. 
"Where  all  were  cruel,  some  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  especial  fero- 
city. A  gold-beater  named  Crozier, 
one  of  those  prison  murderers,  bared 
his  sinewv  arm  and  boasted  of  having 
killed  4.000  persons  with  his  own 
hands.  Another  man — for  the  sake  of 
human  nature  we  would  fain  hope  him 
to  be  the  same — affirmed  that,  imaided, 
he  had  '"dispatched"  80  Huguenots  in 
one  day.  He  would  eat  his  food  with 
his  hands  dripping  with  gore,  declar- 
ing "that  it  was  an  honor  with  him, 
hecavse  it  was  the  hlood  of  heretics.'''' 
On  Tuesday,  a  butcher.  Crozier's  com- 
rade, boasted  to  the  King  that  he  had 
killed  150  the  night  before.  Coconnas, 
one  of  the  mignons  of  Anjou.  prided 
himself  on  having  ransomed  from  the 
populace  as  many  as  thirty  Huguenots^ 


for  the  pleasure  of  making  them 
adjure.,  and  then  killing  them  with  his 
oicn  hand,  after  he  had  ''''secured  them 
for  helV 

In  the  very  height  of  the  massacre, 
the  rumor  of  a  miracle  revived  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  Parisians.  In  the 
ancient  cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
there  stood  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
white-thorn  bush  which  for  four  years 
had  shown  neither  leaf  nor  flower.  All 
of  a  sudden,  on  the  morning  of  the 
massacre,  it  became  covered  with 
beautiful  white  blossoms,  filliiTg  the 
air  with  their  delicious  perfume.  It 
continued  in  bloom  for  a  fortnight, 
and  everybody  went  to  see  it. 

The  King  and  his  Court  proceeded 
thither  in  long  procession.  Sick  per- 
sons were  healed  by  merely  looking  at 
it;  and  the  superstitious  crowd,  which 
included  nearly  every  one  in  Paris, 
believed  that  it  was  "a  sign  from 
heaven  of  God's  approval  of  the  Cath- 
olic uprising  and  the  Admiral's 
death." 

All  the  city  guilds  and  companies, 
all  the  ecclesiastical  fraternities, 
marched  out  to  the  cemetery  with 
much  pomp  and  loud  music,  killing 
the  Huguenots  they  found  in  their 
road. 

The  papal  nuncio,  Salviati,  who  had 
probabh^  formed  one  of  the  royal  pro- 
cessions, writes  very  increduloush"  to 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State:  ''The 
people  ran  to  see  it  with  such  eager- 
ness, that  should  any  of  the  priests 
who  live  in  the  convent  dare  say  pub- 
licly that  it  had  hlossomed  some  days 
hefore  the  event^  he  would  be  stoned 
and  flung  into  the  river."' 

H:  ^  4:  ^  H: 

In  the  account  from  the  Reville 
Matin  des  Francois,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh 1574.  I  find  two  things  men- 
tioned which  I  am  unwilling  to  omit. 
The  first  merely  gives  completeness  to 
the  picture  by  noticing  the  state  of  the 
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weather.  ••During  these  two  days, 
Sunday  and  Monday,  it  was  beauti- 
fully clear  and  calm  at  Paris."'  The 
other  has  reference  to  the  prodigy  of 
the  flowering  thorn,  is  tiiere  said:  •'On 
Monday  (I  have  said  Sunday)  a  haw- 
thorn bush,  quite  out  of  season,  was 
seen  in  blossom  in  the  church  yard  of 
St.  Innocent.  No  sooner  was  this 
reported  than  the  people  ran  to  see  it 
from  all  parts,  and  the  church-bells 
rang  a  merry  jjeal.  To  prevent  too 
much  crowding,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  pretendetl  miracle  which — as  has 
since  been  known — ivas  the  trick  of  a 
good  'old  fr/ar,  a  guard  had  to  be 
placed  around  the  bush."  (Note,  in 
Marsh's     Protestant    Reformation     in 

France,  Vol.  II..  p.  375.) 

***** 

A  week  after  the  masascre  in  Paris, 
the  Huguenots  of  Lyons  were  taken 
one  after  another,  "like  sheep,"  says 
Capilupi,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  When 
the  governor  desired  the  executioner 
to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  he 
replied:  ••I  am  not  an  assassin;  I  work 
only  as  justice  commands  me."'  But 
that  did  not  save  them.  Three  hund- 
red soldiers  were  found  ready  to  do 
the  bloody  work.  Those  confined  in 
the  archbishop's  palace  were  first 
robbed,  and  then  cut  to  pieces,  children 
hanging  round  their  parents'  necks, 
brothers  and  sisters  exhorting  one 
another  to  suffer  patiently  in  the  cause 
of  God.  All  who  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  Rouane,  a  public  prison,  were 
dragged  to  the  bridge  and  then  flung 
into  the  river.  As  night  came  on.  the 
murderers,  now  joined  the  mob,  threw 
off  all  restraint.  'Tn  the  square  of  St. 
John,"  says  D'Aubigne,  "a  pile  of 
bodies  was  collected  so  vast  and  terri- 
ble as  to  exceed  description."  In  this 
city  alone,  4,000  persons,  including  the 
famous  musician  Goudimel,  are  esti- 
mated to  haA'e  been  killed;  and  yet 
Mandelot  wrote  to  the  King,  regretting 
that  a  few  had  escaped,  and  begging 
for  a   share  of  the  spoils.     At   Aries 


the  river  JH'came  so  putrid  from  the 
corpses  rolling  down  from  Lyons,  that 
the  inhabitants  wei\»  for  several  days 
unable  to  drink  its  water. 

At  Orleans  the  massacre  had  its 
])('cu liar  features  of  atrocity.  One  La 
liouilli  invitea  his  friend  La  Cour  to 
suj)per,  and  stabbed  him  as  he  sat  at 
tlie  table.  Taillebois,  a  professor  of 
law,  was  murdered  by  his  own  pupils. 
Some  of  them  went  to  his  house  and 
Ix^gged  to  see  his  library ;  and  when  he 
showed  it  to  them,  they  began  to  ask 
him  for  some  of  his  books,  which  lie 
gave  them.  "This  is  not  all,"  they 
said ;  "we  intend  to  kill  you.''  Fall- 
ing on  his  knees  he  prayed  a  few  min- 
utes in  silence  and  then  exclaimed,  '•! 
am  ready !  slay  me  at  once."  This 
they  would  not  do,  but  drove  him  into 
the  street,  where  his  courage  failed  at 
the  sight  of  a  poor  shoe-maker  who 
lay  bleeding  to  death.  Though 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  he  was  driven 
forward  until  he  came  in  front  of  the 
Law  Schools  where  he  used  to  teach. 
Inhere  the  murderers  put  an  end  to  his 
long  agony. 

Nicholas  Bongars  lay  at  the  ])oint 
of  death  when  some  ruffians  broke 
into  his  room.  They  respected 
the  dying  man,  but  murdered  the 
apothecary  who  was  attending  upon 
him.  The  next  day  a  man  who  had 
l)een  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Bongars, 
went  to  the  house,  and  saluting  his 
mother  at  the  door,  as  she,  like  a  good 
Catholic  was  going  to  mass,  went  up 
stairs,  stabbed  the  sick  man.  wiped  his 
dagger  in  the  bed-clothes.  and 
departed  as  he  had  come,  without 
betraying  the  least  emotion. 

Of  the  victims,  some  were  tossed 
into  a  ditch,  and  then  left  to  be 
devoured  by  wolves  and  dogs;  others 
were  thrown  into  the  Loire,  which 
became  so  discolored  that  the  Catholics 
refused  to  drink  the  water  or  to  eat 
the  fish  caught  in  it.  Of  the  fourteen 
hundred  victims,  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  were  women. 
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The  massacre  at  Bordeaux  did  not 
begrin  nntil  the  3rd  of  October.  The 
populace  had  been  inflamed  by  the  ser- 
jnons  of  one  Auger,  a  Jesuit ;  on 
]\[ichaehnas  Day  he  said  from  the  pul- 
pit:  '"AVho  executed  the  divine  judge- 
ments at  Paris?  The  angel  of  God. 
AVho  in  Orleans?  The  angel  of  God. 
AVho  in  a  hundred  cities  of  this  realm? 
The  angel  of  God.  And  who  will  exe- 
cute them  in  Bordeaux?  The  angel  of 
God,  however  man  may  try  to  resist 
him." 

The  slaughter  was  carried  out  by  an 
organized  band  of  ruffians  wearing  the 
''bonnet  rouge,"  (red  cap)  wdiich  after- 
wards became  so  infamous  in  history. 
Many  of  the  Huguenots  found  a  safe 
refuge  in  the  houses  of  certain  priests 
and  Catholic  laymen,  who  were  horri- 
fied at  the  barbarities  they  had  wit- 
nessed. Others  found  a  secure  asylum 
in  the  castles  of  Ham  and  Trompette. 

At  Meaux,  all  the  houses  in  the  mar- 
ket-place were  completely  gutted,  and 
many  of  their  inhabitants  killed.  The 
next  day,  (August  26th,)  the  mob 
entered  the  prison^  wiiich  was  crammed 
with  Huguenots  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  more.  They  were  called 
out  one  by  one  into  the  yard,  had  their 
brains  beaten  out  with  the  sledge  ham- 
mers used  by  butchers  to  knock  down 
their  bullocks.  Some  were  buried,  still 
breathing,  in  a  trench  dug  to  receive 
them,  and  when  this  was  filled  the 
rest  were  thrown  into  the  Marne. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
Troyes  on  the  26th  of  August,  when 
the  gates  were  immediately  closed  to 
prevent  the  frightened  Huguenots 
from  escaping.  Many  were  taken  to 
prison,  but  there  was  no  general 
slaughter  until  the  4th  of  Septeml:)er, 
when  one  Belin,  an  apothecaiy, 
arrived  from  Paris  with  the  King's 
orders  of  the  28th  of  August,  forbid- 
ding the  Protestants  to  be  molested. 
This  wretch  persuaded  the  high  bailiU' 
and  the  council  to  murder  the  prison- 
ers, and  then  issue  the  proclamation. 


The  public  executioner  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  the  foul  plot.  ''It  was  his 
duty,"  he  said,  "to  put  to  death  only 
such  as  had  been  legally  condemned." 
This  did  not  save  the  prisoners,  who 
were  butchered  by  a  drunken  mob,  and 
their  blood  flowing  under  the  gate, 
filled  the  hunuine  Catholics  with  hor- 
ror. 

The  governor  of  Rouen  hesitated  to 
execute  the  orders  he  had  received,  and 
asked  for  fresh  instructions.  The  ans- 
wer being  unfavorable,  he  locked  up 
all  the  Protestants  he  could  find,  and 
on  the  17th  of  September  the  city  gates 
were  shut,  and  military  posts  estab- 
lished in  the  squares.  A  band  of  assas- 
sins then  w^ent  to  the  prisons,  and 
killed  with  clubs  and  daggers  about 
sixty  Huguenots,  according  to  a  list 
they  carried  with  them.  They  next 
searched  the  private  houses,  where  the 
number  of  victims  of  both  sexes 
amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred. 

The  length  of  time  through  which 
the  massacre  was  continued,  is  one  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  that  were  slain. 
The  nuncio,  8alviati,  wrote  on  the  15th 
of  September:  "Every  night  some  tens 
of  Huguenots,  caught  by  day  in  vari- 
ous places,  are  thrown  into  the  river 
without  any  disturbance."  On  the 
next  day  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  embas- 
sador from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  wrote : 
"They  are  continuing  the  great  execu- 
tion against  these  folks,  who  are 
thrown  into  the  river  by  night;"  and 
as  late  as  the  26th,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  first  outbreak,  he  reported: 
"They  are  daily  putting  Huguenots  to 
death  in  Paris  and  elsewhere." 

The  registers  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
supply  us  Avith  a  curious  comment 
ui)on  the  massacre.  On  September 
9th,  fifteen  livres  tournois  were  paid  to 
the  sextons  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Innocent  and  their  eight  helpers  for 
burying  the  dead  bodies  round  the 
convent  of  Nigeon  (Bonshommes  of 
Chaillot)    "to   prevent   the    spread   of 
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infection."  On  the  23rd,  twenty  livres 
were  paid  to  the  same  men  for  burying 
in  one  week  1,100  bodies  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Cloud,  Auteuil, 
and  Chaillot.  If  we  supose  the  pay- 
ments proportionate  to  the  numbers 
buried,  those  paid  for  on  the  ninth 
must  have  l^een  nearly  1.500,  thus  giv- 
ing for  all  Paris  a  known  massacre  of 
2,000.  The  same  rolls  record  the  pay- 
ment of  one  Nicholas  Sergent.  who  had 
stopped  the  ferries  and  prevented  the 
crossing  of  the  Seine,  (by  the  fugitive 
Huguenots),  and  also  80  livres  for 
medals  struck  to  commemorate  the 
massacre,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
municipal  officers. 

But  the  dead  accounted  for  above 
could  not  have  lieen  all  that  perished : 
there  is  indeed  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Many  were  buried  in  the 
city,  as  Oudin  Petit  in  his  cellar,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  475  were 
interred  near  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
vaise,  and  that  their's  were  the  bones 
discovered  in  1851. 

In  Alva's  Bulletin  we  read  that 
more  than  3,500  were  dispatched  "in  a 
short  time,"  and  that  the  principal 
gentlemen  Mere  flung  into  the  Clerk's 
Well  (Puis  aux  Clercs)  where  "dead 
animals  were  thrown."  When  Gomi- 
court.  Alva's  agent,  had  his  farewell 
audience,  he  asked  the  queen-mother 
for  her  answer  to  his  commission.  She 
replied  that  she  would  give  him  no 
other  answer  than  what  Christ  said  to 
John's  disciples:  "Go  and  publish 
what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard;  the 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  lepers  are 
healed,"  bidding  him  also  not  to  forget 
to  tell  the  duke  in  addition.  "Blessed 
is  he  w'ho  shall  not  be  offended  with 
me."  Such  blasphemous  application 
of  Holy  Writ  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  history. 

"The  equity  of  history."  says  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Tudor  line, 
"requires  that  men  be  tried  by  the 
standard    of    their   times."      But   long 


as  that  standard  was  in  the  Court  of 
Charles  IX  and  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
there  were  men  honest  enough  to  con- 
demn the  crimes  which  have  made  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  memorable 
in  all  histor}'.  Such  a  purely  gratui- 
tous massacre  is  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  Greeks  of 
Lesser  Asia  rose  and  slew  80,000 
Romans  living  among  them.  In  our 
own  history  we  read  that  the  Britons 
massacred  whole  settlements  of  the 
invading  Danes.  In  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
l^ers  20.000  French  were  put  to  death 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  But 
these  massacres,  however  condemnable, 
were  committed  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom— to  drive  out  a  foreign  conqueror, 
to  throw  oif  the  voke  of  the  invader. 


Allien  the  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  Rome,  the  exultation  among 
the  clergy  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  rewarded  the 
messenger  with  a  thousand  crowns; 
the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  thun- 
dered forth  a  joyous  salute;  the  bells 
rang  out  from  every  steeple;  bon- 
fires turned  night  into  day;  and 
Gregory  XIII,  attended  by  the  cardi- 
nals and  other  ecclesiastical  dignita- 
ries, went  in  long  procession  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  whore  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine  chanted  a  Te  Deum. 
A  pompous  Latin  inscription  in  gilt 
letters  over  the  entrance  described 
Charles  as  an  avenr/ing  angel  sent 
from  he<iven  ("angelo  percussore  divi- 
nitus  immisso")  to  sweep  his  kingdom. 
from  heretics. 

A  medal  was  struck  to  commem- 
morate  the  massacre,  and  in  the 
Vatican  ma}'  still  be  seen  three  fres- 
coes by  Vassari  describing  the  attack 
upon  the  Admiral,  the  King  in  council 
plotting  the  massacre,  and  the  massa- 
cre itself. 

Gregory  sent  Charles  the  golden 
rose:  and  four  months  after  the 
massacre.      when     humaner      feelings 
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might  have  been  .supposed  to  have 
resumed  their  sway,  he  listened  com- 
placently to  the  sermon  of  a  French 
priest,  the  learned  but  cankered  Mure- 
tus,  who  spoke  of  "that  day  so  full  of 
happiness  and  joy  when  the  most  Holy 
Father  received  the  news  and  went  in 
solemn  state  to  render  thanks  to  God 
and  St.  Louis.  *  *  *  That  night 
the  stars  shown  with  greater  lustre, 
the  Seine  rolled  her  waters  more 
proudly  to  cast  into  the  sea  the  corpses 
of  those  unholv  men;"  and  so  on  in 
a  strain  of  rhapsody  unendurable  by 
modern  ears. 

(Henry  White's  "Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.") 

From  the  24th  to  the  31st  of  August, 
1572,  the  bearing  and  the  conduct  of 
Charles  IX,  and  the  qneen-mother  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of 
orders  and  counter-orders,  affirmations 
and  denials,  words  and  actions  inco- 
herent and  contradictory,  all  caused  by 
a  habit  of  lying  and  the  desire  of 
escaping  from  the  peril  of  embarass- 
ment  of  the  moment.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  massacre,  about  midday,  the 
provost  of  tradesmen  and  the  sheriffs, 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  "Paris 
matins,"'  came  complaining  to  the 
King  "of  the  pillage,  sack  and  murder 
which  were  being  committed  by  many 
belonging  to  the  suite  of  his  Majesty, 
as  Avell  as  to  those  of  the  i^rinces,  j^rin- 
cesses,  and  lords  of  the  court,  by  noble- 
men, archers  and  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
as  well  as  by  all  sorts  of  gentry  and 
people  mixed  with  them  and  under 
their  wing."  Charles  ordered  them 
"to  get  on  horseback,  take  with  them 
all  the  forces  in  the  city,  and  keep  their 
eyes  open  day  and  night  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  said  murder,  pillage,  and  sedi- 
tion arising,''  he  said,  "because  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Guise 
and  Chatillon,  and  because  they  of 
Guise  had  been  threatened  by  the 
Admiral's  friends,  who.  suspected  them 
of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  hurt 
inflicted   upon  him."" 


He,  the  same  day,  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  the  province  a  letter  in 
which  he  invested  the  disturbances 
with  the  same  character  and  gave  the 
same  explanation  of  it. 

The  Guises  complained  violently 
at  being  thus  disavowed  by  the 
King,  who  had  the  face  to  throw  upon 
them  alone  the  odium  of  the  massacre 
which  he  had  ordered.  Xext  day, 
August  25th,  the  King  wrote  to  all  his 
agents,  at  home  and  abroad,  another 
letter,  affirming  that  "what  had  hap- 
pened at  Paris  had  been  done  solely  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  accursed 
conspiracy  which  the  Admiral  and  his 
allies  had  concocted  against  him,  his 
mother  and  his  brothers;"  and,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  he  went  with  his  two 
brothers  to  hold  in  state  a  bed  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  make  to  the  Parliament  the 
same  declaration  against  Coligny  and 
his  party.  "He  could  not,"  he  said, 
"have  parried  so  fearful  a  blow  but  by 
another  very  violent  one;  and  he 
wished  all  the  world  to  know  that 
what  had  happened  at  Paris  had  been 
done,  not  only  with  his  consent,  but 
was  enjoined  upon  the  Court,"  says  De 
Thou,  "to  cause  investigations  to  be 
made  as  to  the  conspiracy  of  Coligny, 
and  to  decree  what  it  should  consider 
projjer,  conformably  with  the  laws  and 
with  justice." 

The  next  day  but  one,  August 
2Sth.  appeared  a  royal  manifesto 
running:  "The  King  willeth  and 
intendeth  that  all  noblemen  and  others 
whosoever  of  the  religion  styled 
reformed  be  empowered  to  live  and 
abide  in  all  security  and  liberty,  with 
their  Avives,  children,  and  families,  in 
their  houses,  as  they  have  heretofore 
done  and  were  empowered  to  do  by 
benefit  of  the  edicts  of  pacification. 
And  nevertheless,  for  ta  obviate  the 
troubles,  scandals,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust, which  might  arise  by  reason  of 
the  services  and  assemblies  that  might 
take  place  both  in  the  houses  of  the 
said  noblemen  and  elsewhere,  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  aforesaid  edicts  of  pacifi- 
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cation,  has  Majesty  doth  lay  very 
express  inhibitions  and  prohibitions 
upon  all  said  noblemen  and  others  of 
the  said  religion  against  holding 
assemblies,  on  any  account  whatsoever, 
until  that,  by  the  said  lord  and  King, 
after  having  provided  for  the  tran- 
quility of  his  kingdom,  it  be  otherwise 
ordained.  And  that,  on  pain  of  con- 
fiscation of  body  and  goods  in  case  of 
disobedience." 

These   tard}-    and    lying   accusations 
officially  brought  against  Coligny  and 
his  friends;  these  promises  of  liberty 
and     security     for     the     Protestants, 
renewed  in  the  terms  of  the  edicts  of 
pacification    and,    in     point     of    fact, 
annulled  at  the  very  moment  at  Avhich 
they  were  being  renewed;  the  massacre 
continuing  here  and  there  in   France. 
at  one  time  with  the  secret  connivance 
and    at    another    notwithstanding    the 
publically-given  word  of  the  King  and 
the   queen-mother;   all   this   policy,   at 
one    and    the    same    time    violent    and 
timorous,     incoherent     and     stubborn, 
produced   among  the   Protestants   two 
contrary  effects:  some  grew  frightened, 
others    angry.     At   Court,    under   the 
direct  influence  of  the  King  and   his 
surroundings,  "submission  to  the  pow- 
ers   that  be,"    prevailed ;   many    fled ; 
others,  without  abjuring  their  religion, 
adjured       their      party.        The       two 
reformer-princes,    Henry   of    Navarre 
and  Henry  de  Conde',  attended  mass 
on  the  20th  of  September,  and  on  the 
3rd    of    October    wrote    to    the    Pope 
deploring  their  errors  and  giving  hope 
of  their  conversion.     Far  away   from 
Paris  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pyren- 
ness    and     Languedoc    in    the    towns 
where    the    reformers    were    numerous 
and  confident  at  Sancerre,  at  Montau- 
ban,   at    Nimes,   at    La   Rochelle,   the 
spirit    of   resistance    carried    the    day. 
An  assembly  meeting  at  Milhau,  drew- 
up    a    provisional     ordanance    for   the 
government  of  the  reformed   Church, 
"until  it  please  God,  who  has  the  heart 
of  kings  in  His  keeping,  to  change  that 
of  King  Charles  IX,  and  restore  the 


State  of  PVance  to  good  order,  or  raise 
up  such  a  neighboring  prince  as  is 
manifestly  marked  out.  by  his  virtues 
and  by  his  distinguishing  signs  for  to 
be  the  liberator  of  this  poor  afflicted 
people."  In  November.  1752,  the 
fourth   religious  war  broke  out. 

((iuizot.  Vol.   III.,  p.  304,  and  fol- 
lowing.) 

Before  the  iiodies  of  their  first  vic- 
tims were  cold,  Catherine  and  her  advi- 
sers became  aware  of  the  great  politi- 
cal blunder  they  had  committed.    That 
it  was  a  crime,  affected  them  little,  if 
at    all :    but   they   had    perpetrated   an 
act    of    treachery    which    they    w^ould 
have  to  justify,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of 
France,    but    of    the    civilized    world, 
riiousands    shrank    with    horror    from 
the    deed    and    its    perpetrators;    and 
many    even    of   those    who    applauded 
the  end.  could  not  vindicate  the  means. 
Catherine      and       her      Italians — for 
Charles   was   now    the   merest    puppet 
in  their  hands — hastily  made  up  their 
minds    to   throw     upon   the    Duke    of 
Guise  the  blame  of  the  attempt  upon 
the   Admiral's  life,  and  the   massacre 
as  the  result  of  a  riot  between  the  two 
parties,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were 
the    weakest.      They    also    represented 
that  the  King  himself  was  hardly  safe 
in  the  Louvre.     "I  am  here  with  my 
brother  of  Navarre  and  my  cousin  of 
Conde',  ready  to  share  the  same  for- 
tune with  them,"  wrote  Charles.     On 
the  evening  of  the  massacre  a  circular 
note  was  issued,  ascribing  all  the  mis- 
chief to  "the  private  quarrel  w^hich  had 
long  existed  between  the  houses  of  Lor- 
raine  and    Chatillon."   and  which   the 
King  had  vainly  tried  to  arrange. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  the  Edict  of 
Pacification  must  be  observed  as 
strictly  as  ever. 

On  the  next  day.  Charles  wrote  to 
Schomberg,  "bitterly  deploring  what 
had  happened;"  while  to  La  Mothe- 
Fenelon  he  said  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly vexed  at  the  assault  upon  the 
Admiral   and  promised   to  investigate 
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the  case  and  punish  the  offender.  On 
the  24th  he  wrote  that  the  Guises  had 
begun  the  massacre,  ''because  they  had 
heard  that  Coligny's  friends  would 
retaliate  for  the  attempt  on  his  life; 
and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
employ  guards  to  keep  the  Louvre 
safe;''  and  on  the  27th  he  wrote  again 
to  the  same  effect,  but  with  a  signifi- 
cant variation  in  the  phraseology'. 

But  by  this  time  the  massacre  had 
assumed  such  enormous  proportions, 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise,  refused  to 
l:>ear  the  odium  of  it  alone. 
Besides,  the  excuse  was  such  an 
acknowledgement  of  weakness,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  it  elevated 
the  duke  into  the  position  of  the  true 
defender  of  the  Church.  The  only 
way  to  remedy  the  blunder  was  for 
Charles  to  boldly  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. Catherine  dreaded  Henry  of 
Guise  fully  as  much  as  she  hated  the 
Admiral.  The  new  policy  would 
indeed  compel  them  to  tell  another 
lie:  but  lying  carried  with  it  no  dis- 
grace at  the  Court  of  France.  On  the 
2oth  the  King  hinted  something 
about  a  conspiracy  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador;  on  the  26tli  all  timidity 
and  hesitation  had  disappeared. 


In  England  a  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  the  nation  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  slaughter.  A  treaty  had 
just  been  concluded  with  France,  and 
negotiations  were  actively  proceeding 
for  the  marriage  of  Alencon  with  Eli- 
zabeth. On  a  sudden  it  was  perceived 
that  the  nation  had  been  duped, 
and  that  popery  was  as  dangerous 
as  ever.  For  some  days  the  Queen 
refused  to  receive  the  French  embas- 
sador: at  length  he  was  summoned  to 
Richmond  where  the  Court  was  stay- 
ing. 

Hume  thus  described  the  scene : 
"A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on  every 
face :  silence  as  the  dead  of  night 
reigned   through   all   the   chambers   of 


the  royal  apartment;  the  courtiers  and 
the  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
were  ranged  on  either  side,  and 
allowed  the  embassador  to  pass  with- 
out offering  him  a  salute  or  a  favora- 
ble look,  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Queen  herself."  La  Mothe-Fenelon 
candidly  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  murder,  and  declared  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  be  counted  a  French- 
man. Lord  Burghley  told  him  in  most 
undiplomatic  language,  that  "the  Paris 
massacre  was  the  most  horrible  crime 
which  had  been  committed  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  *  *  *  Jt 
was  a  deed  of  unexampled  infamy." 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  wrote  to  Walsing- 
ham:  "Grant  the  Admiral  and  his 
friends  were  guilty,  what  did  the  inno- 
ment  men,  women  and  children  at 
Lyons?  A-NHiat  did  the  suckling  child- 
ren and  their  mother's  at  Rouen,  and 
Caen,  and  elsewhere?  Will  God 
sleep  r 

But  more  plainly  still  spoke 
Knox  to  Du  Croc  ,the  French  embas- 
sador: "Go,  tell  your  King,"  said  the 
bold  apostle  of  Scotland,  "go  tell  j'our 
master,  that  God's  vengeance  shall 
remain  an  execration  to  posterity ;  and 
that  sons  proceeding  from  his  loins 
shall  not  enjoy  the  kingdom  in  peace 
unless  he  repents." 

In  Germany  the  sense  of  horror  was 
hardly  less  than  in  England.  The 
Emperor  Maximillian  II.  thus 
expi-essed  his  feelings  on  the  matter: 
"As  for  that  strange  action  so  tyranni- 
cally committed  upon  the  Admiral  and 
his  confederates,  I  can  by  no  means 
approve  it,  and  it  is  with  great  sorrow 
of  heart  I  am  informed  that  my  son- 
in-law  suffered  himself  to  consent  to 
so  foul  a  massacre.  Now,  though  I 
know  that  others  govern  more  than 
he,  yet  that  Avill  not  excuse  the  fact  or 
palliate  the  villiany.*  *  *  He  has 
so  stained  his  honor  with  this  piece  of 
work,  that  he  will  not  easily  wash  out 
the  spot.  May  God  forgive  those  who 
had   a   hand   in   it;    for   I   very  much 
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apprehend  that  in  course  of  time  the 
same  treatment  will  be  returned  for 
them.  Matters  of  religion  are  not  to 
be  ordered  or  decided  by  the  sword." 

(White's  "Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew.'') 

In  favor  of  the  contention  that  the 
Massacre  was  provoked  by  a  political 
conspiracy,  there  is  no  evidence,  and 
no  probability. 

Coligny  had  not  gathered  the  Pro- 
testant chiefs  in  Paris :  the  King  did  it. 

Coligny  made  no  effort  to  persuade 
the  absentee  Huguenots  to  come  to  the 
capital,  and  none  to  surround  himself 
with  troops  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 

Coligny  was  vainly  warned  of  the 
premeditated  Massacre:  the  King  was 
not  warned  of  an}^  conspiracy. 

Coligny  refused  to  fly  to  safety,  for 
the  reason  that  his  flight  would  be  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  King,  and  a  pre- 
lude to  more  civil  war. 

The  King  and  his  mother  said  never 
a  word  of  any  conspiracy  when  the 
crime  was  being  organized  and  com- 
mitted. That  excuse  was  an  after 
thought.  Besides,  such  a  conspiracy 
could  not  involve  thousands  of  obscure 
individuals,  nor  the  women  and  child- 
ren. History  furnishes  no  example  of 
a  political  conspiracy  punished  in  that 
way. 

The  slaughterers  who  did  the  bloody 
work  said  never  a  word  about  a  politi- 
cal conspiracy.  "Kill  the  Huguenots! 
Kill  the  heretics!"  was  the  universal 
cry. 

Life  was  offered  to  all  who  would 
cast  off  the  hated  7'eUgion. 

The  priests  who  animated  the  mur- 
derous mobs,  said  nothing  about  rebels, 
traitors,  conspirators.  Their  fanatic 
zeal  was  aimed  at  Huguenots,  at  detes- 
table heretics. 

The  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn  bush 
was  not  fabricated  and  used  against 
conspirators.  That  pious  fraud  was 
worked  against  those  who  rejected  the 
pope.  The  thorn  blossomed  afresh 
"as  watered  bv  heretic  blood." 


The  Pope  did  not  rejoice  because  of 
the  slaughter  of  rebels  against  the 
King  of  France.  It  was  the  death  of 
rebels  against  the  Pope,  that  Rome 
jubilated  ,  and  tedeummed — having 
medals  struck,  frescoes  painted,  and 
pictures  exultantly  hung — where  they 
hang  to  this  day. 

The  King,  Charles  IX.,  would  have 
slain  his  own  newly  chosen  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  of  Navarre,  had  not  that 
flexible,  crafty  prince  promised  to 
change  his  religion  and  become  a 
Catholic. 

At  the  time  the  King,  in  the  palace, 
was  offering  life  (m  these  terms  to  a 
Protestant  brother-king,  the  armed 
bands,  in  the  streets,  wei^e  offering  the 
same  tei^ms  to  their  Protestant  fellow 
citizens. 

'"''Turn  Catholic^  and  live!  Remain 
Protestant^  and  dieT 

When  Louis  XIV.  was  urged  on  to 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion, in  oraer  that  all  Frenchmen 
might  be  turned  into  papists,  or 
corpses,  there  w\as  no  pretense  of  a 
political   conspiracy. 

Louis  XIV.,  stronger  than  Catherine 
de  Medici  and  Charles  IX.,  was  able 
to  dispense  with  labored  lies,  and  he 
did  it.  Louis,  the  Bourbon,  pro- 
claimed what  Charles,  the  Valois,  as 
fully  meant — that  there  should  be  no 
heretics  in  his  Kingdom. 

Indeed,  the  era  of  Charles  IX.  had 
its  own  Most  Catholic  Majesty  who 
could  not  endure  that  any  of  his  subjects 
should  differ  from  him  in  the  matter 
of  religion — Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He, 
also,  was  stronger  on  his  throne  than 
shackling  Charles  of  Valois;  and 
therefore  when  King  Philip  murdered 
his  subjects  by  torture,  by  the  sword, 
or  by  fire,  because  of  their  rejection  of 
the  pope,  no  concealment  whatever 
was  made  of  the  reason.  It  added  to 
his  glory  to  be  known  as  the  killer 
of  heretics,  and  all  good  papists 
revere  his  memor}'  as  that  of  a 
roval  Saint. 


History  of  the  Popes  and  Papacy 


(A  Continuation  of  THe  History  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Popes) 


AS  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  Emperor  Constant ius,  having 
had  Papa  Liberius  arrested  and 
brought  before  him,  found  the  bishop 
stubborn  in  the  matter  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  and  therefore  banished  him 
to  Berea,  not  so  very  far  away  from 
Constantinople.    ^Yhile  the  bishop  was 
languishing  in  Thrace,  the  Papa  whom 
theArians  had  elevated,  ruled  at  Kome 
as  the  true  and  orthodox  bishop.     But 
after  the  Roman  ladies  had  interceded 
with  the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  Libe- 
rius. and  that  Athanasian  bishop  had 
renounced  his  creed,  he  was  restored, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
divide  the  government  of  the  church 
with  Felix,  the  Arian  pope.     (At  that 
time,  all  Roman  bishops   were   called 
"popes,''  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the 
Greek  Catholic  church.) 

The  bishops  who  were  holding  the 
council  of  Sirmium  wrote  to  the  clergy 
of  Rome  to  receive  Liberius  dutifully, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  repented  him  of 
his  errors  and  had  taken  an  oath  to 
live  in  peace  with  Felix. 

Liberius  was  accordingly  welcomed 
to  Rome  with  every  demonstration  of 
brotherly  love;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
feel  himself  secure  in  his  seat  than  he 
began  to  make  Felix  rue  the  day  that 
gave  him  birth.    In  other  words,  there 
was  not  room  enough  in  Rome  for  two 
bishops.    They  were  devout  Christians, 
both;  they  had  been  born  again,  each 
having  received  a  new  heart;  each  of 
them  was  as  a  child  in  purity,  for  of 
such     is     the     kingdom     of     heaven: 
nevertheless,     Rome     was     not     large 
enough  to  hold  both  of  them  at  the 
same  time.    One  must  go.    As  to  which 
of  the  two  would  vacate,  there  was  dis- 
agreement, and  strife.     Each  had  his 
followers  who  were  ready  to  resort  to 
carnal   persuasion,  when  the  voice   of 


reason    could    no    longer    make    itself 
heard. 

Not  long  after  the  dispute  arose,  the 
voice  of  reason  was  unheard,  and 
carnal  w^eapons  were  called  into  action. 
Many  stout  blows  were  dealt  by  many 
stout  Christians,  said  blows  landing 
upon  other  Christians.  Blood  flowed 
freely— Christians'  gore  shed  by  wrath- 
ful Christians,  who  were  thus  endeav- 
oring to  bring  other  Christians  to 
listen  to  reason.  After  the  friends  of 
Felix  had  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
were  no  match  for  the  friends  of  Libe- 
rius, either  in  argument  or  in  street- 
fighting,  Felix  left  Rome,  one  of  his 
niain  reasons  for  flight  being  that  he 
valued  his  life  higher  than  his  bishop- 
ric. 

After  awhile,  he  began  to  hold  reli- 
gious exercises  in  a  church  beyond  the 
Tiber,  where  his  worship  of  God  in  no 
way  interfered  with  Liberius.  But  the 
presence  of  Felix  was  not  to  be  toler- 
ated, at  all,  and  he  was  again  driven 
away.  He 'withdrew  to  a  little  farm 
which  he  owned,  and  there  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  some  eight  years. 
Now,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  .v 
case  like  this  puzzles  even  a  Jesuitical 
casuist. 

AATiat  was  Felix?  What  is  his 
status?  How  must  he  be  regarded  by 
pontifical  chroniclers  ? 

He  was  elected  to  the  papal  see,  he 
reigned  tAvo  years,  he  was  never 
deposed,  there  are  no  charges  against 
him,  he  is  admitted  to  have  ruled 
according  to  the  Nicene  creed,  the 
Emperor  expressly  commanded  Libe- 
rius to  share  the  government  with  him: 
yet  Liberius  drove  him  into  exile  and 
deprived  him  of  all  connection  with 
the  papal  office  I 

No  wonder  the  case  puzzles  even  the 
casuists. 
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It  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Libe- 
rius — if  he  was  the  pope — or  during 
that  of  Felix,  if  Jie  was  the  pope,  that 
St.  Anthony  flourished.  This  monk  was 
an  ignorant  man,  so  far  as  the  learning 
of  books  is  concerned ;  but  his  piety,  his 
severe  self-discipline,  his  rigid  exclu- 
sion from  his  life  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  flesh  have  given  him  a  reputa- 
tion which^  after  extending  to  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world  of  his  own 
times,  has  outlived  the  centuries  and 
come  down  to  us  unimpaired. 

AVhether  (iod  is  particularly  honored 
and  gratified  by  the  morbidity  of  the 
anchorite,  may  be  a  subject  of  fair 
debate. 

Is  it  necessary  to  the  souPs  eternal 
salvation  that  the  body  be  mortified, 
the  natural  appetities  starved,  the 
yearnings  for  human  affection  and 
companionship  stifled  ? 

To  become  peculiarly  aceptable  to 
Heaven,  must  one  become  peculiarly 
repulsive  to  mankind  ? 

Is  solitude  holier  than  sociability? 
Is  God  nearer  to  the  hermit's  cave,  than 
to  the  cottage  where  the  fire  brightens 
the  hearth,  and  the  wife  and  children 
mirror  the  love  of  the  husband  and 
father  i 

Is  parched  corn,  mouldy  bread,  bit- 
ter herbs  and  stagnant  water  a  better 
regimen  for  soul,  mind  and  body  than 
the  comfortable  cheer  of  the  honest 
board  ? 

Is  heavenly  contemplation,  and  holy 
sloth  and  dirt,  more  conducive  to  the 
glory  of  God  than  the  active  work,  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  healthy,  normal  life? 

'"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Yes, 
indeed,  I  am — and  he  is  mine !  Every 
humane  prompting,  ever}''  yearning  for 
sympathy,  the  pang  that  you  suffer 
when  others  bleed,  the  tears  that  you 
shed  when  others  weep,  the  gladness 
you  feel  when  you  make  others  happy, 
the  joy  they  show  when  they  make  yon 
happy — all   these   are   nature's  eternal 


answer  to  the  eternal  question — '"Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  anchorite  is  a  man-hater  and 
wonum  hater  who  crawls  off  into  a 
hole,  covers  himself  with  a  man- 
tle of  gloom  and  misanthropy,  shirks 
all  the  duties  of  life,  creates  a  luxury 
of  isolation,  shuts  out  love  and  light 
and  life,  and  fancies  himself  the  most 
angelic  of  jDersons. 

Such  a  man  was  St.  Anthony.  Lie 
lives  in  the  artistic  dreams  of  painters 
and  book-makers.  He  squats  in  his 
cell,  his  legendary  and  immortal  hole 
in  the  ground,  like  some  imi)erishable, 
never  dying  toad.  He  is  pictured  as  a 
man  whom  lovely  women  surround, 
and  whom  they  seek  to  inflame  by  nude 
display  of  their  voluptuous  charms,  and 
by  the  intoxicating  scent  of  the  abund- 
ant hair  which,  falling  along  their 
snowy  bosoms,  touch  his  bowed  head 
and  quivering  shoulders.  These 
unclothed  and  ravishing  women  woo 
the  Saint  with  syren  music,  with  amor- 
ous sighs — and  would  fire  him  with 
their  Venus  eyes,  if  he  would  only 
look. 

But  the  Saint  will  not  look :  he  never 
lifts  his  head ;  he  deafens  his  ears  to 
the  seductive  voices;  he  ma}'  burn,  but 
he  will  not  blaze :  he  may  feel  the  Devil 
tingle  in  his  veins,  but  he  will  not  rise 
and  let  the  hot  blood  run  its  race. 

"Get  thee  behind  me  Satan!"  cries 
the  inflexible  Saint,  and  the  Svrens, 
laden  with  their  flowers  and  their 
fruits  and  their  wine  and  their  song, 
vanish  into  "thin  air;"  and  the  Saint 
is  left  alone,  in  all  his  glory,  all  his 
dirt,  all  his  gloomy  isolation. 

In  his  own  day.  the  Saint  was  much 
imitated,  and  thousands  of  Eastern 
caves  had  their  hermit  monks.  If  St. 
Anthony  had  lived  like  Methusaleh, 
for  969  years,  he  would  have  learned 
that  monks  can  enjoy  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  sainthood,  without  having  to 
eschew  wine,  women  and  song.  The 
St.  Anthonvs  of  a  later  dav.  were  not 
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under  the  necessity  of  seeking  solitudes 
and  caves  and  herbs  and  parched  corn 
and  stale  water.  The  St.  Anthonys  of 
a  later  day  were  of  the  tribe  of  Dives, 
sumptuously  lodo:ed  and  feasted,  and 
they  were  connoisseurs  both  of  wine 
and  of  women — as  they  are  even  unto 
this  day. 

After  the  death  of  Liberius,  there 
was  a  violent  struggle  over  the  succes- 
siou.  The  position  of  bishop  had 
l")ecome  so  desirable  that  it  excited  the 
most  eager  candidacies. 

As  one  Catholic  author  states  it, 
"When  I  consider  the  splendor  of 
Eome,  I  comprehend  that  those  who 
want  the  office  of  bishop  of  that  city, 
would  use  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  it; 
it  produces  for  them  great  dignity, 
rich  presents,  and  the  favor  of  the 
ladies,  it  gives  them  splendid  equip- 
pages,  magnificent  garments,  and  a 
table  so  choice  that  it  surpasses  those 
of  Mngs.'''' 

Evidently,  the  bishopric  of  Rome 
was  a  glittering  prize,  to  be  fiercely 
contended  for,  among  the  ambitious. 

One  of  the  factions  in  the  church 
elected  Damasus;  another  chose  Ursin : 
these  factions  straightway  came  to 
blows.  The  rival  bishops  gallantly  led 
their  armed  bands,  and  the  battle  was 
bloody.  Incendiarism  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  strife. 

One  faction  intrenched  itself  in  the 
church  of  Julius,  where  they  were 
beseiged  by  the  other.  The  doors  of 
the  sacred  building  were  forced,  and  a 
cruel  massacre  began  in  which  women, 
children  and  old  men  were  pitilessly 
butchered.  The  church  was  set  on  fire, 
and  next  day  137  bodies  were  found  in 
the  ruins— the  Christians  had  been 
suffocated  or  burned  to  death  by  their 
fellow  Christians. 

In  vain  the  imperial  officers  of  the 
law  tried  to  quell  the  tumult :  they 
were  forced  to  retreat,  and  to  allow 
the  Christians  to  fight  it  out,  among 
themselves. 


In  one  of  the  several  battles  between 
the  factions,  Damasus,  wearing  his 
tiara  on  his  head,  and  bearing  arms  in 
his  hands,  invaded  a  church  where  the 
followers  of  Ursin  had  assembled  to 
worship,  and  fell  upon  the  congrega- 
tion with  the  utmost  fury.  The  Ursin- 
ites  resisted  the  attack,  and  the  fight  in 
the  temple  was  loug  and  sanguinary. 

Damasus  was  never  able  to  entirely 
suppress  Ursin;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Christians  were  divided  in  allegi- 
ance, a  minority  clinging  to  Ursin 
throughout  the  18  years  that  Damasus, 
sword  in  hand  and  blood  on  his  hands, 
acted  as  Vice-gerent  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

Besides  being  a  man  of  carnage, 
Damasus  was  a  man  of  lust  and  pride, 
having  an  incorrible  hankering  for 
fleshpots,  and  for  handsome  ladies  of 
obliging  dispositions. 

Even  popes,  however,  cannot  live 
always;  and  Damasus  at  length 
shuffled  off,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  384. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  morals 
of  the  clergy,  'of  this  period,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  make  men- 
tion of  a  law  Avhich  was  passed  by  the 
Emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
Gratian,  toAvards  the  end  of  the  year 
370.  It  prohibited  ecclesiastics  and 
monks  from  entering  the  houses  of 
Avidows,  or  of  single  w^omen  living 
alone,  or  who  had  lost  their  parents. 
In  case  of  a  breach  of  it,  it  permitted 
relatives  or  connections  to  summon  the 
culi^able  priest  before  the  tribunals.  It 
also  prohibited  ecclesiastics,  under  pen- 
alty of  confiscation,  from  receiving  by 
donation  or  testament,  the  property  of 
their  penitents,  unless  they  were  the 
legitimate  heirs.  This  hiAV  was  read 
every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches  of 
Rome.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pope 
himself  had  asked  for  its  passage,  in 
order  to  repress,  by  aid  of  the  secular 
arm,  the  avarice  of  many  priests  who 
seduced  the  Roman  dames  in  order  to 
enrich    themseh'es    Avith    their   spoils. 
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The  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  led 
them  to  frightful  corruptions;  they 
surpassed  the  most  skilful  in  the  art 
of  extorting  property,  and  their  pru- 
dence was  so  marvellous,  that  none 
dared  bring  them  before  the  tribunals. 
St.  Jerome  openl}'  condemned  this 
law  against  the  avarice  of  the  priests, 
which  tixed  a  mark  of  infam}^  on  the 
clergy.  Still  it  appeared  to  him  just 
and  necessary.  "What  a  disgrace,''  he 
exclaimed,  "to  see  pagan  ministers, 
jugglers,  play-actors,  hackney  coach- 
men, depraved  females,  inherit  without 
obstacles,  whilst  the  clergy  and  monks 
are  alone  prohibited  from  acquiring 
inheritances.  This  prohibition  is  made, 
not  by  pagan  princes,  nor  by  the  per- 
setcutors  of  Christianity,  but  by  Chris- 
tian emperors !     I  dare  not  complain 


of  the  law,  for  my  soul  is  deeply  afflic- 
ted in  being  obliged  to  confess  that  we 
have  merited  it,  and  that  religion,  lost 
through  the  insatiable  avarice  of  our 
priests,  has  forced  our  princes  to  apply 
a  remedy  so  violent." 

The  disorders  of  the  clergy  were  not, 
however,  arrested  by  this  law.  The 
Emperors  were  constrained  to  make  a 
new  one,  by  which  widows  were  pro- 
hibited from  parting  with  their  jewels 
or  rich  furniture,  under  pretence  of 
religion.  They  ordered  that  they 
should  leave  them  to  their  children, 
and  that  no  one,  when  dying,  should 
name  as  his  heir,  the  priest,  the  poor, 
or  the  churches. 

(From  History  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  Louis  Marie  de  Cormenin.  Vol. 
I,  pages  63-64.) 


Intuition 


John  Joseph  Scott 

I  gazed  with  sadness  towards  the  West^ 

In  sorrow  crowned — • 
Clear  from  the  heavens  brightest  crest 

There  came  a  sound. 

And  then  I  looked  into  the  East^ 

Away  from  ill, 
Above  the  din  of  every  beast 

I  heard  it  still. 

The  golden  portals  of  the  South., 

I  peered  in  then.^ 
And  heard  from  out  the  Spring''s  young  mouth 

The  cry  again. 

Unto  the  frowsy  North  so  gray, 

I  turned  anon, 
And  from  the  wizened  trees  a  lay 

Carrie  ever  on. 

I  know  the  gladness  of  your  soul — 

Your  heart  throbs  tell — 
That  you  have  reached  the  greatest  goal 

And  all  is  well. 


Mayor  Brand  Whitlock,  of  Toledo,  Ohio 


Orman  T.  Headley 


A  WRITER  was  once  regarded  as 
only  a  respectable  pauper. 
Homer  made  most  excellent 
verse,  but,  as  tradition  goes,  was  left 
to  starve  upon  the  streets.  Early  Eng- 
lish writers,  regarded  mostly  as  incom- 
petents, were  usually  given  a  small 
pension  for  support;  and  their  early 
histories  read  like  tales  of  woe  until, 
recognized  by  the  King,  pecuniary  aid 
was  settled  upon  them.  Of  course,  it 
was  usualh'  by  the  route  of  some  nomi- 
nal office,  whose  duties  were  more 
imaginary  than  real.  In  other  words, 
dreamers  and  poets  were  of  some 
unworldly  kind,  like  Simeon  Stylites, 
and  but  for  somebody's  pity,  would 
have  been  left  to  starve. 

Perhaps  this  was  due  in  part  to  the 
philosophy  of  early  writers  themselves, 
who  regarded  cutting  beefsteak,  or 
hoeing  in  the  garden,  as  being  below 
their  standard  of  thought  existence. 
Some  such  ideas  as  these  led  the  soap- 
making  father  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  discourage  Benny's  use  of  his  talent 
at  verse-making,  remarking  to  him 
that  verse-makers  made  less  money 
than  soap-makers;  and  that,  even  in 
old  literary  Boston.  Perhaps  that  was 
in  a  day  when,  though  the  poem  was 
not  much  appreciated,  the  Bostonese 
were  learning  the  value  of  bathtub 
ingredients.  Today  they  tell  us  the 
bathtub  is  an  important  principle  of 
Christianity, 

President  Wilson  seems  to  be  send- 
ing all  these  writing  folk  abroad  as 
Ambassadors,  Perhaps  that  is  the  old 
idea  of  bestowing  a  pension,  reincar- 
nated. Or,  perhaps,  he  thinks  they 
need  a  vacation,  with  a  stipend 
attached.  Or,  conjecturing  still,  per- 
haps, he  regards  these  writing  folk  as 
most  apt  in  writing  biographies.  And. 
after  all,  isn't  a  man  pretty  wise  in 


getting  on  the  good  side  of  these  writer 
bipeds?  If  our  lives  don't  amount  to 
much,  if  only  we  can  be  successful  in 
choosing  our  biographer,  all  ends 
well. 

Perhaps  even  now  we  have  more 
regard  for  some  of  the  old  Kings,  than 
we  otherwise  might  have  had,  but  for 
their  forethought  in  bestowing  a  pen- 
sion upon  some  straggling  writer,  for 
who  can  blame  a  man  for  wanting  to 
be  thought  well  of  after  he  is  gone? 

All  this  was  said  by  way  of  remark- 
ing what  a  change  had  come  with 
respect  to  writers  in  these  modern 
times.  Today,  they  are  our  leaders, 
and  some  of  them  are  becoming  our 
aristocrats,  in  thought,  at  least,  if  not 
in  purse.  Say  what  we  will  about 
them,  it  is  they  who  are  giving  us  our 
standards,  our  political  ideals  of 
today.  A  list  of  their  names  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  remind  us.  Judge 
Lindsey,  Hellen  Keller,  Jane  Addams, 
William  Marion  Reedy,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  Mayor  Brand  Wliit- 
lock.  What  a  bunch  of  writers !  How 
any  magazine  would  make  a  hit,  if  it 
could  secure  a  contribution  from  each 
of  these  writers,  and  make  it  appear 
all  in  one  issue !  Those  who  have 
special  interests,  and  special  privileges 
to  conserve  call  them  muckrakers;  oth- 
ers poke  fun  at  them,  calling  them 
penn-a-liners,  etc.,  but  it  is  they  who 
are  calling  us  to  the  standards  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  it  is  they  who  are 
trying  to  democratize  the  Democratic 
party. 

No,  fortunately,  it  is  not  our  politi- 
cians, who  have  organized  our  progres- 
sive movement  in  politics.  It  is  our 
political  writers,  who  have  been  the 
voice  in  the  wilderness  crying  repent 
and  be  baptized — or  at  least  to  repent. 
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It  is  they  "who  have  revolutionized  and 
reorganized  our  American  House  of 
Lords,  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
was  they  who  overthrew  Cannonism. 
and  who  gave  us  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  hv  direct  popular  vote. 
It  is  they  who  have  given  us  our  politi- 
cal ideals  of  today. 

A  few  years  ago  Tom  L.  Johnson 
was  stirring  every  corrupt  capitalist  in 
the  Central  West  by  his  radical  views 
of  reform,  and  time  over  again  was 
he  ''scandalized"  by  the  corrupt  press; 
and  though  they  would  down  him  occa- 
sionally, 3^et  he,  like  tiiith  would  rise 
again,  and  ere  they  knew  it,  he  would 
be  riding  them  bug-hunting,  and  such 
other  like  menial  trips.  They  never 
downed  Tom  L.  Johnson  until,  break- 
ing under  his  load,  they  placed  him 
under  the  sod,  and  ere  they  placed  him 
there,  he  had  succeeded  in  cleaning  up 
the  city  government  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  What  Tom  L.  Johnson  had 
done  for  Cleveland,  Golden  Kule  Jones 
had  done  for  Toledo.  But,  too.  Gol- 
den Rule  Jones  lay  down  and  died,  as 
men  will,  you  know.  But  Tom  L. 
Johnson  and  Golden  Rule  Jones  did 
not  die  until  they  had  firmly  estab- 
lished a  new  school  of  statesmanship 
for  the  Central  West.  Johnson  was 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Jones 
was  mayor  of  Toledo.  They,  neither 
one,  were  writers. 

Today  Newton  D.  Baker  is  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  Brand  Whitlock, 
writer,  novelist,  poet,  philosopher,  all 
combined,  is  mayor  of  Toledo.  Both 
present  mayors.  Baker  and  "Whitlock 
are  writers.  They  both  went  to 
the  Johnson-Jones  school  of  states- 
manship. They  both  preach  the  John- 
son-Jones political  philosophy.  Mayor 
Hunt,  of  Cincinnati,  went  to  the  same 
school  of  statesmanship,  then  fought 
and  whipped  Boss  Cox  of  Cincinnati, 
and  now  has  him  near  penitentiary 
doors.  Yet,  Boss  Cox  was  coming  to 
be  a  national  power  to  be  reckoned 
with,  next  to  Tammany.     Even  Presi- 


dents have  dealt  with  him.  But  the 
Johnson-Jones  type  of  statesmanship 
as  applied  by  Hunt  seasoned  Boss  Cox. 

It  goes  now  without  saying  that 
Cleveland.  Toledo  and  Cincinnati  are 
the  l:>est  ruled  cities  of  America. 
Baker.  Hunt  and  Brand  Whitlock  are 
the  mayors,  and  each  of  them  are  now 
national  figures,  and  either  of  them  is 
fit  to  be  president  of  these  United 
vStates,  all  because  they  rule  cities, 
and  do  it  well.  All  are  of  that  new 
school  of  statesmanship  founded  by 
Tom  L.  Johnson  and  Golden  Rule 
Jones. 

Mayor  Brand  Whitlock  writes 
poems,  novels,  and  good-natured  and 
wise  philosophy,  and  doesn't  have  to  be 
pensioned  either,  or  patronized  by 
being  sent  abroad  as  Ambassador. 

He  rules  Toledo,  does  it  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  preaches  the  new  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  best  of  all,  unlike 
most  of  us  who  preach,  he  has  a  hear- 
ing. He  is  now  writing  "Forty  Years 
of  It,"  in  the  American  Magazine,  and 
it  is  a  most  readable  biography, 
besides  containing  all  kinds  of  clever 
philosophy.  His  books  are  on  the 
shelves  of  all  good  Public  Libraries,  as 
they  are  in  all  good  home  libraries, 
and  his  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln'' 
is  the  best  life  of  Lincoln  I  have  yet 
read. 

I  sjDeak  of  Brand  Whitlock,  because 
he  represents  a  type,  a  new  school,  not 
alone  of  writers,  but  also  of  statesman- 
ship, and  that  most  difficult  type  of 
statesmanship  w^hich  is  required  to 
rule  a  city  well.  The  new  type  of 
writer,  because  he  represents  that  type 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  patronized  in 
any  measure.  He  preaches  a  philoso- 
phy, he  Avrites  of  it,  and  does  what 
most  of  us  do  not  do,  he  practices  it. 
And  for  putting  this  philosophy  in 
practice  the  people  pay  him  good 
money,  l^ecause  in  so  doing  he  renders 
a  needful  service. 

This  is  the  new  type  of  man  that  is 
preaching  anew  Lincoln's  doctrine  of 
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"Rule  of  the  people,  by  and  for  the 
l^eople;"  the  type  of  man  that  is  mak- 
ing the  Democratic  party  democratic, 
and  the  Republican  party  progressive. 
Curses  and  blessings  in  abundance 
have  been  heaped  upon  their  heads; 
curses  because  what  they  teach  is  a 
mania  that  is  catching,  and  eventually 
means  the  liberation  of  all  the  great 
cities  from  all  the  great  bosses  in 
America.  Their  advent  means  a  rule 
of  the  people. 

All  hail  to  the  new  type  of  political 
writers,  who  are  injecting  a  bit  of  real 
liberty  and  modern  freedom  into  our 
body  politic:  and  among  such  as  these 
Brand  AVhitlock  is  a  leader. 

He  is  that  new  type  of  man  who 
dreams,  and  then  works  to  make  the 
dream  real.  Onoe  the  dreamer  stopped 
at  dreaming.  The  work  of  realizing 
the  dream  was  left  to  others.  This 
new  type  combines  action  with  specula- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  complaints 
in  Toledo  of  AAHiitlock,  is  that  he  dares 
to  practice  Christianity,  somewhat  as 
Christ  preached  it,  and  not  as  the  pres- 
ent Toledo  preachers  have  revised  it. 
But  we  need  not  be  especially  alarmed 
about  this,  when  we  remember  Leon  F. 
Tolstoy  was  banished  from  polite 
society  for  much  the  same  reasons. 
Brand    "WTiitlock    does    not    doj^e    the 


criminal  class  of  Toledo  with  sufficient 
denunciation  to  suit  the  preachers.  He 
even  si'eks  to  understand  their  motives, 
to  sympathize  with  them,  to  help  them, 
and  as  chief  executive  to  give  them 
another  chance  in  life,  and  for  this  the 
Christian  church  can  find  no  way  to 
forgive  him.  According  to  the  preach- 
ers the  world  is  divided  into  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  and  their  theory  is  that 
the  goats  ought  always  to  wear  stripes. 
This  j^erhaps  could  be  tolerated  if  they 
were  not  disposed  to  call  all  those 
found  at  church  the  sheep.  For  taking 
the  side  of  the  goats  Brand  Whitlock 
is  anathema.  Surely  the  Christian 
church  Avould  come  to  naught,  and  civi- 
lization, itself,  i^erish  under  such  a 
ruler,  it  was  claimed,  and  the  criminal 
class  would  be  on  top;  but  now  there 
is  said  to  be  less  crime  than  ever 
before  in  Toledo,  after  he  has  been 
mayor  several  years,  and  it  is  mainly 
because  these  heretofore  troublesome 
classes  now  feel  they  have  a  friend  in 
the  mayor. 

"I  do  not  condemn  thee;  go  sin  no 
more,"  seems  to  be  his  verdict,  and  it 
works. 

^Yho  can  say  what  it  means  if  the 
philosophy  of  this  new  type  of  men 
becomes  general  in  our  American 
republic?  It  surely  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion, and  altogether  for  our  well  being. 


A  Short  Lesson  in  Foreign  Missions 


I. 

QBo  you  see  the  hig  hoat? 
A.    Yes,  we  see  the  big  boat. 
Q.     Who  owns  the  hig  hoat? 
A.     The    foreign    missionaries    own 
the  big  boat. 

Q.     Where  is  the  hig  hoat? 
A.     The  big  boat  is  on  the  Congo 
River. 

Q.    Whei'e  is  the  Congo  River? 


Q.  Where  did  the  Mission  Board 
get  the  money  to  huy  the  hig  hoat? 

A.  The  Mission  Board  got  the 
money  to  buy  the  big  boat  from  well- 
meaning  American  lunatics. 

II. 

Q.    Do  you  see  tJie  four  young  men? 
A.     AVe  see  the  four  young  men. 
Q.     Did  you  ever  see  four  young 

null   who  looked,  more  cheerful? 


THIS  IS  THE  BIG  BOAT 


A.  The  Congo  River,  when  last 
heard  from,  was  in  Africa. 

Q.  What  is  the  hig  hoat  doing  on 
the  Congo  River? 

A.  The  big  boat  is  furnishing  a 
dwelling  place,  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion, to  the  foreign  missionuaries. 

Q.    Who  hought  the  hig  hoat? 
A.     The  Mission  Board  bought  the 
big  boat. 


A.  We  never  did  see  four  young 
men  Avho  looked  more  cheerful. 

Q.    WJio  are  those  four  young  men? 

A.  Those  four  young  men  are  the 
foreign  missionaries  who  have  charge 
of  that  big  boat  on  the  Congo  River. 

Q.  WJiat  are  those  four  young  men 
supposed  to  he  doing  with  the  hig  hoat 
on.  the  Congo  River? 

A.     Those  young  men  are  supposed 
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to  be  using  the  big  boat  to  help  them 
save  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathen 
negroes,  who  sit  in  darkness,  up  and 
down  the  Congo  Kiver. 

Q.      Have    those    four    yoiing    men 
saved  any  of  the  souls  of  the  heathen 


THESE  ARE  THE  FOUR  YOUNG  MEN  MIS- 
SIONARIES 

negroes   who  sit  in  darkness,  up  and 
doivn  the  Congo  Riverf 

A.  Those  four  young  men  have  not 
yet  saved  any  of  the  souls  of  the 
heathen  negroes  who  sit  in  darkness, 
up  and  down  the  Congo  River. 

III. 

Q.     Why  are  those  four  young  men 


wearing  such  nice  cork  hats  and  such 
cheer  fid  smiles? 

A.  Those  four  young  men  are  w^ear- 
ing  cork  hats  and  cheerful  smiles 
because  they  can  afford  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  can  those  four  young  men 
afford  to  wear  such  nice  cork  hats  and 
si/ch  cheerful  smiles — aivay  off  there  in 
Africa,  far  from  home  and  loved 
ones? 

A.  Those  four  young  men  can  afford 
the  cork  hats  because  they  are  paid 
corking  salaries  by  our  Mission 
Boards,  who  also  draw  corking  sala- 
ries; and  the  four  young  men  can 
afford  the  cheerful  smiles,  because  they 
have  nothing  much  to  do,  and  are  paid 
well  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  four  young 
men  who  would  NOT  smile,  under  the 
same  cheerful  circumstances? 

A.  We  do  not  know  of  any  four 
young  men  who  would  not  smile,  under 
similar  cheerful  circumstances. 

Q.  Why  do  the  Mission  Boards  con- 
tinue to  buy  and  maintain  hig  hoats, 
arid  to  pay  corking  salaries  to  mission- 
anes  who  spend  muc\h  of  their  time 
hunting  hig  game,  and  fishing  for  big 
fish  in  Afnca,  along  the  raging 
Congo? 

A.  Because,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Boards,  nor  for  the  corking  salaries 
drawn  by  the  Boards  from  the  well- 
meaning  congregations  that  put  up  the 
money  for  the  Boards,  the  cheerful 
young  men,  and  the  expensive  big 
boats. 


TBe  Famous  "Battle  Above  the  Clouds,"  As 
Told  By  One  Who  Witnessed  It 


Horace  Hicks 


OX  the  24th  of  November.  1803. 
the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain 
was  fought,  resulting  in  General 
Braxton  Bragg  losing  the  position. 
Some  of  the  histories  speak  of  that 
fight  as  the  battle  above  the  clouds.  1 
viewed  the  battle  from  a  position  in 
the  valley  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  east,  or  perhaps  a  little 
south-east  of  where  the  fight  occurred. 
I  could  see  everything  very  clearly  for 
such  a  distance  and  there  was  no  cloud 
intervening  to  obstruct  the  vision.  It 
is  possible  that  a  light  breeze  might 
have  been  blowing  to  the  north,  and 
that  might  have  settled  the  smoke  in 
that  direction  so  as  to  obscure  the  view 
from  Chattanooga,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tennessee  river,  causing 
it  to  appear  as  an  intervening  cloud. 
That  is  very  possible,  as  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  did  not  interfere  with  our 
seeing  what  was  doing  on. 

The  47th  Regiment  Ga.  Volunteers, 
to  which  T  belonged,  left  the  position 
it  occupied  and  marched  down  the  val- 
ley the  latter  part  of  the  night,  reach- 
ing McPharlan's  Gap  about  daylight. 
As  soon  as  a  halt  was  called  the  boys 
began  to  kindle  fires  for  the  purpose 
of  cooking  or  warming  up  something 
to  eat.  Before  we  could  get  through 
with  our  little  repast,  an  aide  aj^peared 
at  the  rear  of  the  line  and  called  to  the 
men  to  get  into  line.  Col.  Edwards, 
the  commander  of  the  regiment,  was  at 
the  head  and  was  refreshing  himself, 
with  some  breakfast,  or  preparing  to 
do  so,  when  he  saw  the  commotion  and. 
in  a  voice  almost  sorrowful,  called  to 
know  what  it  meant.  Soon,  realizing 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  he  was  ready  for 
the  move  and  leading  the  way  filed  to 
the  left  and  took  a  blind  pathway  lead- 


ing in  a  northerly  direction.  After  fol- 
lowing this  trail  for  perhaps  two  liours 
we  found  ourselves  on  top  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  A  halt  was  then  called 
and  in  a  very  short  time  a  numl>er  of 
us  were  stretched  on  the  ground  asleep, 
all  being  tired  almost  to  exhaustion. 

T  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  slept, 
but  I  awoke  having  a  strange,  uncom- 
fortable feeling  about  me,  without 
knowmg  what  was  the  matter.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  a  field-piece  was 
turned  loose  in  the  valley  to  the  west 
of  us,  and  a  bomb-shell  came  screech- 
ing through  the  air  about  forty  feet 
above  us.  In  about  a  minute  another 
came  over  us,  ranging  a  little  lower, 
and  this  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
each  time  the  dreadful  missile  coming 
nearer  the  ground,  until  they  were 
l)assing  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  us,  and  they  seemed  verily  to 
curve  with  the  shaj^e  of  the  mountain 
as  they  came  up  and  passed  over  us. 
Our  position  w^as  growing  very  uncom- 
fortable, when  orders  came  for  us  to 
move  on  up  the  Ridge  to  the  north. 
We  moved  on  for  some  time — formed 
a  line  facing  toward  the  valley — then 
moved  again.  Going  on  further  north 
we  came  to  the  line  of  battle  that  had 
l)een  formed  by  troops  that  had  come 
from  other  directions,  but  we  continued 
our  course  towards  the  north,  passing 
to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle. 

I  suppose  it  was  12  o'clock,  or  about 
that  time,  when  very  heavy  firing  was 
heard  way  up  towards  the  north  of 
the  mountain.  We  had  arrived  by  this 
time  at  a  battery  of  four  field  pieces, 
I  think  that  was  the  number,  and  they 
were  sending  shells  thick  and  fast  into 
the  valley  just  north  of  the  position.  I 
tliink    the    mountain    crooked    at    that 
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point  and  veered  back  considerably  to 
the  east.  The  47th  was  there  placed  on 
the  lino  in  front  of  tho  battery.  The 
line  had  been  previonsly  occupied  and 
the  occupants  had  cut  and  piled  a  line 
of  logs — such  as  usually  were  used  as 
foundations  for  breastworks.  General 
Cleburn  occupied  the  right  of  the  line 
at  the  north  of  the  Ridge,  and  it  was 
on  him  that  the  first  attack  was  made. 
He  utterly  defeated  his  assailants  and 
they  retreated  pell  mell  through  the 
valley  towards  Chattanooga.  This 
battery  was  dropping  shells  over  these 
demoralized,  fleeing  soldiers.  "When 
Ave  got  our  position  in  line  we  could 
see  them  plainly.  We  also  could  see 
that  every  elevated  spot  in  the  valley 
further  on  towards  the  city  was  cov- 
ered with  people,  who  were  evidently 
there  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
battle.  Our  position  at  this  time 
crossed  the  front  of  the  battery  per- 
haps thirty  feet  from  it.  The  rapid 
firing  made  it  exceedingly  unpleasant 
for  us  as  we  lay  close  to  the  earth 
behind  the  string  of  logs. 

Some  of  the  boys,  looking  over  the 
logs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
saw  the  enemy  coming.  It  was  steep 
and  they  were  having  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing their  way  up.  The  guns  then 
turned  and  began  to  belch  away  at  the 
approaching  line.  They  lowered  their 
pieces  trying  to  strike  the  on-coming- 
line  and  that  made  our  position  so 
dangerous  that  the  47th  was  ordered 
to  the  rear  of  the  battery,  a  distance  of 
thirty  yards.  There  we  stood  and 
awaited  further  developments.  I  had 
occasion  to  step  to  the  rear  eight  or 
ten  steps,  and  just  then  I  heard  some 
musketry  and  much  hollowing  down 
the  line  to  the  left  of  us.  It  seemed 
as  the  mixing  of  many  voices.  Turn- 
ing in  that  direction  I  saw  two  lines  of 
battle  facing  each  other  not  more  than 
eight  steps  apart.  One  would  give  way 
a  few  steps  then  rally  and  press  the 
other  back.  I  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  sight  and  it  was  so  strange  that 


I  became  dazed  and  did  not  realize 
wliat  it  meant.  Just  then  I  saw  a  civi- 
lian a  little  further  to  the  rear  stand- 
ing and  looking  calmly  at  the  contest 
through  a  binocular.  Just  then  the 
4Tth  was  called  to  line  up,  and  I  rushed 
back  to  my  place.  I  knew  then  "the 
tug  of  war''  was  upon  us. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  Col. 
Edwards,  with  drawn  sword  ran  up 
and  down  the  line,  giving  orders  in 
animated  tones  and  soon  every  one 
being  at  his  place  the  "Forward"  com- 
mand was  given  and  we  moved  back 
towards  the  position  we  had  but 
recently  left.  The  depression  in  front 
of  the  battery  was  so  great  that  neither 
grape-shot  nor  bombs  could  reach  the 
advancing  line,  and  when  it  reached 
the  line  of  logs,  the  gunners  spiked 
their  guns  and  fled.  Our  line  moved 
up  to  within  a  few  steps  of  the  guns 
and  stopped. 

Just  as  it  began  to  flag  John  H. 
George,  a  boy  about  my  size  and  age, 
jumped  forward  and  placed  his  gun 
against  a  tree  as  if  to  take  rest  to  shoot, 
but  his  gun  fell  from  his  hand  and  he 
fell  across  it  dead.  Just  to  my  left  I 
saw  a  bunch  of  Yankees  dodging 
behind  the  wheel  of  the  caisson,  I 
raised  my  gun  to  shoot  them  but  it 
only  snapped,  I  tried  again  and  again, 
but  it  would  snap  every  time,  I  threw 
it  down  and  drew  the  gun  from  under 
my  dead  comrade,  and  it  was  the  same 
snap.  By  this  time  Frank  Sinquefield, 
Avho  had  reached  the  camp  the  day 
before  from  a  trip  home,  was  killed. 
I  took  up  his  gun.  which  had  not  been 
shot  and  it  was  the  same  snap,  snap, 
snap.  Bj  this  time  I  had  begun  to 
think  my  situation  Avas  indeed  desper- 
ate, nw  comrades  being  shot  down  on 
each  side  and  in  arm's  reach,  while  I 
could  only  stand  and  snap  m}^  musket. 
Vexed  almost  to  exasperation,  I  threw 
that  one  away  and  picked  up  my  own 
gun  again  and  it  fired  the  first  snap. 
After  the  second  fire  I  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  ram  down  a  cartridge,  it 
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taking  me  at  least  a  minute  to  drive  it 
down  with  a  heavy  headed  steel  ram- 
rod. The  cover  of  the  cartridge  was  a 
tough  thick  paper,  three  buckshot 
were  placed  at  the  bottom,  a  round 
bullet  on  them  and  the  powder  on  that, 
then  the  pa|)er  doubled  over.  In  load- 
ing the  paper  was  straightened  up  and 
bitten  off  and  the  powder  poured  into 
the  gun  the  balance  of  the  paper  was 
doubled  down  over  the  bullet,  then  the 
cartridge  was  reversed  and  rammed 
down  the  gun.  That  placed  the  bullet 
next  to  the  powder  and  the  buckshot 
on  the  top  of  the  load.  Every  time  I 
had  to  load  my  gun  it  was  harder  to 
do,  and  the  idea  of  standing  and  ram- 
ming for  a  mmute  to  be  ready  to  fire 
while  my  comrades  were  being  killed 
on  every  side  by  a  line  of  battle  twent}' 
yards  off  was  a  trying  time. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  oj^ened  several 
holes  were  shot  through  our  flag.  A 
minnie  ball  crashed  through  the  flag- 
staff ten  inches  below  the  flag,  then  the 
color-bearer  was  shot  down,  falling 
across  a  fire  that  had  been  built  to 
warm  by  in  the  cool  of  the  morning — 
those  next  to  him  had  to  pull  him  out. 
One  of  our  company  was  about  fifty 
years  old;  his  name  was  Belcher. 
^AHien  the  fight  opened  he  dropped  to 
his  knees  ana  began  to  snap  at  the 
Yankee  line,  but  his  gun  would  not 
fire.  "\ATien  his  gun  ^vould  snap  he 
would  look  around  and  say,  "Shoot  'em 
boys !  shoot  'em !  my  gun  won't  fire." 
He  had  sixty  caps,  and  when  it  was 
over  there  were  only  four  left.  About 
the  time  I  was  starting  to  put  down 
the  sixth  load,  I  cast  my  eye  up  and 
down  the  line  each  way,  and  behold 
all  were  gone  except  Belcher  and  four 
others  of  my  company.  We  signaled 
each  other  and  left  hurriedly.  How  I 
did  dread  that !  I  was  so  much  afraid 
a  bullet  would  take  me  in  the  back  that 
I  reckon  I  would  have  '"trembled"  if  I 
had  had  time.  Going  two  hundred 
yards  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  I 
found    some    soldiers    scattered    about 


through  bushes.  I  noticed  some  were 
firing  back  towards  the  Yankee  line. 
I  stopped  and  thought  I  would  do  so 
too.  but  just  then  I  saw  a  man  lying 
by  a  stump,  and  going  to  him,  found 
he  had  received  a  bullet  in  the  back  of 
liis  head  from  which  his  brains  were 
oozing.  I  thought  he  had  l>een  killed 
by  some  of  our  own  men  who  were 
doing  this  random  shooting,  so  I  went 
on  without  doing  any  shooting  of  that 
sort. 

By  night  six  of  my  company  had 
come  together  and  we  all  slept  together 
1)V  a  rail  fire  about  half  a  mile  from 
Chiokamaugee  Station.  Lieutenant 
Beall,  who  was  in  command  of  our 
company  was  one  of  the  six.  He  had 
been  hit  by  a  piece  of  a  bomb-shell  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand.  It  was  almost 
spent  and  did  not  hurt  him  more  than 
to  bruise  his  breast  and  break  one  of 
his  fingers.  He  was  sick  next  morning 
and  was  just  able  to  get  on  the  last 
train  that  left  the  station.  The  com- 
mand was  badly  scattered  and  it  was 
several  days  oefore  all  were  together 
again. 

It  W'as  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  that  we  lost  the  day  by  Deas' 
brigade  giving  way  as  soon  as  it  was 
attacked;  that  opened  the  line  for  a 
flank  movement.  The  47th  Ga.  was 
part  of  a  reserve  force.  We  filled  a 
gap  in  the  line.  I  never  did  know  what 
commands  were  to  our  right  or  left. 
I  think  it  was  an  Alabama  brigade  to 
our  left,  but  I  do  not  know  who  com- 
manded it.  The  fight  was  over  and 
the  day  was  lost.  That  much  I  was 
sure  of.  AVhy  the  Alabama  regiment 
should  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  get 
on  top  of  the  mountain  as  thej'^  did, 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me^  but 
they  did,  and  when  I  witnessed  the  con- 
test described  above,  both  lines  were  in 
good  order.  If  our  Colonel  could  have 
known  the  true  situation  and  had 
charged  with  fixed  bayonets,  we  cer- 
tainly would  have  driven  our  adversa- 
ries headlong  down  the  mountain.   But 
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that   would   not   have   saved   the   day.  tery,  General  Hardee  and  his  staff,  a 

Our  g'uns  had  been  loaded  a  month,  it  courier  in   the   rear   holding   the   cap- 

Avas  rainy,  bad  weather,  and  we  were  tured  flag  to  the  breeze,  came  down  the 

all    the    time    exposed — were    without  line  in  a  sweeping  gallop.     I  suppose 

tents.     We  all  knew  tney  should  have  they  only  went  to  the  left  end  of  Har- 

been   fired  off  and  cleaned  up,  but  it  dee's  corps,  as  they  returned  and  went 

was  not  done,  hence  the  trouble  we  had  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had 

when    the    fight    opened.     When    Cle-  come   in   a   very   short   time.     Hardee 

hern's  division  defeated  the  attacking  was  the  onl_v  general  I  saw  during  the 

party,  a  U.  S.  flag  was  captured.     It  day.    General  Bragg  was  soon  relieved 

was  a  very  long  flag  and  the  staff  was  from    the    command    of   the    army    of 

shot  oft",  only  about  two  feet  being  left.  Tennessee,  and  I  think  nearly  all  the 

Just  as  we  got  our  position  at  the  bat-  men  were  glad  of  it. 


Modernism 


Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Seekers  of  souls,  why  will  you  whine, 

And  strive  to  sink  the  earth  in  gloom? 
Prophets  of  Him,  pray  hy  ichat  sign 

Do  you  predict  the  nation's  doom? 
What  cares  the  Lord  for  cult  or  creed? 

Can  you  not  see  lohy  people  shrink? 
This  is  an  age  from  bondage  freed, 

When  human  beings  dare  to  think! 

Searchers  for  hearts  that  seem  astray, 

Why  will  you  wail  in  anguish  so? 
Teachers  of  hope,  to  point  His  way, 

Who  are  the  skeptics  leagued  icith  woe? 
Him  whom  you  serve  is  loise  and  kiiul! 

Wluit  do  you  fear  that  Truth  shall  give? 
When  mortals  gain  in  strength  of  mind, 

Then  will  the  world  commence  to  live! 

Mourners  of  lots  that  may  not  be, 
Whose  are  the  spirits  that  oppress? 

Counselors  of  humanity, 

Where  is  the  faith  tJiat  you  profess? 

Why  are  you  blind  to  freedorn's  might? 
Lift  up  your  eyes  above  the  sod! 
As  men  and  women  view  the  Light, 
The  closer  shall  they  walk  with  God! 


Children  and  Books 


Alice  Louise  Lytle 


IT  is  one  of  the  ix^ciiliarities  of  life 
that    \ve   will   accept    a    theory   as   a 

fact,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  only  a  theory — 
and  not  a  fact.  For  many  years  we 
ha\'e  complained,  and  heard  others 
complain  of  "'the  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  childish  mind."  and  few  of 
ns  have  tried  to  learn  whether  there 
had  really  been  an}-  change. 

From  the  days  of  Louisa  Alcott.  and 
her  army  of  angelic  boys  and  girls 
(for  they  were  angelic,  for  the  most 
part),  we  strode  on  to  a  heartier  and 
bloodier  literature,  under  the  general 
caption  of  "Dime  Novels."  and  if 
there  is  a  middle-aged  man  of  today 
who  has  not  thrilled  and  writhed  at 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  Dare 
Devil  Dick,  the  Terror  of  the  Rockies 
made  the  Hated  Red  Skin  Bite  the 
Dust — then  that  man  wasn't  getting 
all  he  was  entitled  to.  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  The  change  which  came  in 
children's  literature,  may  have  been 
dated  from  these  gory  days,  after 
many  young  hopefuls  had  robbed  the 
pantry  and  the  kitchen  closets  of  eat- 
ables and  bread  knives  to  "go  West 
and  kill  Injuns."  At  any  rate,  the 
kirid-backed  dime  novels,  and  their 
close  relatives,  the  nickel  ones,  soon 
fell  into  disfavor,  and  were  read  sel- 
dom, even  behind  barns  and  in  the  loft 
and  the  attic. 

It  is  a  question  open  for  deep  dis- 
cussion, whether  the  next  school  of 
literature  prepared  for  the  childish 
mind,  was  as  good  and  healthy  for  it 
as  the  Dare  Devil  Dick  school :  as 
between  the  more  ancient  Lucy  and 
Rollo  books,  beloved  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  the  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  of  the  later  period,  the 
healthy  minded  boy  and  girl  would 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  choose.    Of  all 


ages,  we  have  Ix'cn  made  familiar  with 
the  very  good  little  bov  who  gave  his 
apj)le  and  his  penny  to  the  blind  and 
the  hungry,  and  of  the  angelic  little 
girl  who  always  had  curlv  hair  and 
whose  virtues  were  of  the  same  plas- 
ter-of-paris  cast  as  the  little  boy;  and 
ro  our  sorrow,  they  always  died  young 
— which  may  be  one  reason  why  so  few 
of  us  emulated  them. 

At  anj^  rate,  a  new  school  of  books 
came  in,  and  they  were  patterned  more 
along  the  lines  of  the  best  sellers  which 
the  adults  were  entertaining  them- 
selves with,  and  which  concerned 
mostly  the  poor  boy  raised  on  the 
farm,  who  got  up  by  candlelight  and 
milked  the  cows,  fed  the  pigs,  did  all 
the  chores  and  suffered  a  general  mar- 
tyrdom, all  to  "get  an  education," 
which  a  skinflintv  father  or  uncle 
invariably  deprived  him  of.  But  Our 
Hero  always  got  it,  and  then  went  to 
the  City,  where  he  made  money — gobs 
and  gobs  of  it,  and  came  back  just  in 
time  to  keep  the  ]Mortgage  from  turn- 
ing out  the  flinty  hearted  parent  or 
uncle — and  everyone  lived  happily  for 
ever  after. 

The  girls'  books  were  patterned  after 
the  same  general  plan :  poor  girl  goes 
to  big  city  school,  or  to  college,  and 
her  money  is  just  enough  to  pay  for 
the  coveted  education.  She  suffers  all 
sorts  of  privations:  never  gets  an  invi- 
tation to  the  marshmallow  toast  par- 
ties, nor  is  she  asked  to  dance  at 
the  other  parties,  but  what  she  does  at 
exams,  fills  all  the  other  girls  with 
envy,  and  the  teachers  wdth  joy.  Of 
course  she  graduates  in  glory,  grabs 
off  all  the  honors,  prizes,  scholarships, 
and  then  marries  the  Professor  in 
Greek,  or  something  equally  lofty — 
and  her  happiness  is  left  for  us  to  take 
as  an  assured  fact. 


CHILDREN  AND  BOOKS. 


These  were  the  favorite  themes  on 
which  the  writers  for  young  people 
phiyed,  and  as  few  of  those  writers 
had  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
young  people,  and  most  of  them  had 
left  their  own  youth  too  far  behind  to 
remember  what  they  liked,  when  they 
were  young,  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  ''the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
childish  mind"  had  really  occurred. 
and  few  of  the  writers  took  the  trouble 
to  investigate  for  themselves. 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  some 
books  which  have  just  come  from  the 
presses  of  some  of  the  leading  book 
publishers.  Here  are  the  names  of 
a  few  of  them :  Harper's  Book  for 
Young  Naturalists:  Young  Alaskans 
in  the  Roclyes:  Motor  Boating  for 
Boys. 

In  Suiuiy  Spain,  by  Katherine  Lee 
Bates:  Under  Greek  Sides,  by  Julia 
D.  Dragoumis;  A  Boy  in  Eirinn,  by 
Padraic  Colm,  these  last  three  named 
being  from  the  press  of  the  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  Company,  comprise  a  new  and 
delightful  series  of  really  interesting 
and  instructive  books  for  the  younger 
children,  to  whom  the  study  of  folk- 
lore would  be  a  difficult  thing,  under 
that  name.  The  author  of  "A  Boy  in 
Eirinn."  is  a  young  Irish  poet,  and  his 
S3'mpathetic  handling  of  his  subject  is 
a  delight  to  the  adult,  as  well  as  to  the 
child.^  The  tale  of  Greek  child  life 
deals  with  the  fortunes,  of  a  little 
Greek  girl  who  comes  to  the  United 
States  to  live,  and  will  be  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  girl  who  is  fond  of 
reading.  Miss  Bates,  in  her  book  'Tn 
Sunny  Spain,''  introduces  in  the  hap- 
piest manner  the  customs  and  the 
games  of  the  Spanish  children — and 
truthful  history  is  most  interestingly 
interwoven  with  geography.  Miss 
Converse,  who  is  editing  this  series  of 
books,  is  responsible  for  a  most  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  new  school  of 
literature  for  children,  and  her  work 
will  become  more  popular,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter known. 


A  peep  into  the  covers  of  these  books 
opens  a  new  world  for  the  adult — and 
one  wonders  what  the  normal  boy  and 
girl  feel  when  they  read.  Wholesome, 
clean,  stirring,  interesting,  educative, 
uplifting — these  are  not  too  fulsome 
words  for  this,  the  new  school  of 
literature  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Emerson  Hough  has  never  done  bet- 
ter work  than  in  his  '"Young  Alaskans 
in  the  Rockies,"  gotten  out  by  the  Har- 
pers: there  is  a  deal  of  instructive 
information,  and  to  the  boy  fond  of 
travel,  the  book  will  be  interesting 
from  start  to  finish.  He  will  leam 
that  it  is  well  to  be  clean,  mentally 
and  physically;  he  will  learn  a  lot 
about  ''fair  play,*'  and  he  will  learn 
too.  that  there  is  too  much  to  be  had 
in  life  to  nurse  a  grouch.  There  is 
geography  in  plenty  and  in  so  attrac- 
tive a  form  as  to  make  the  study  of  it 
a  joy. 

In  "Motor  Boating  for  Boys,'"  by 
Charles  G.  Davis,  there  will  be  an 
interest  for  the  fortunate  boy  who  can 
take  advantage  of  the  simple,  practical 
treatment  of  this  so-popular  form  of 
water  diversion.  It  is  delightfully 
written,  and  the  veriest  dub  will  be 
able  to  use  the  information  he  gleans 
from  the  book,  so  simply  and  plainly 
is  the  subject  handled.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  "The  Arrangement  of 
Buoys"  will  be  of  interest  to  more 
than  the  boys — and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  boys  are  not  the  only  ones 
Ignorant  of 'the  fine  points  of  buoys. 

Perhaps  of  the  trio  of  Harper  books, 
the  one  for  young  naturalists  is  the 
most  perfect  example  of  the  new  school 
of  juvenile  literature.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  the  most  interesting  matter, 
from  cover  to  cover^  and  the  author, 
A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  must  love  boys — and 
nature. 

The  book  purports  to  be  a  "guide  to 
collecting  and  preparing  specimens, 
with  descriptions  of  the  life,  habits 
and  haunts  of  birds,  insects,  plants, 
etc.,"  and  it  would  be  hard  to  select  a 
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book  that  would  do  more  toward 
encouraging  study,  in  a  most  delight- 
ful form  among  boys,  than  this  book. 
It  suggests  in  the  beginning,  that  a 
community  of  boys  be  formed,  and  if 
there  is  a  neighborhood  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  boys,  and  an  elder 
who  will  take  part  with  them,  guiding 
and  directing  them,  the  neighborhood 
of  those  boys  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  cans  on  the  dogs'  tails,  perse- 
cuted cats,  broken  windows  nor 
robbed  orchards. 

While  not  coming  under  the  head  of 
books,  there  is  a  publication  devoted 
to  the  juveniles  which  may  very  well 
be  mentioned  in  the  class  with  the 
books  treated.  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion has  done  as  much  to  make  a  stand- 
ard of  literary  excellence  for  juvenile 
works,  as  any  publication  which  comes 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  style 
of  all  the  stories  published  for  many 
years  in  this  paper,  has  changed  but 
little  since  the  days  of  its  inception; 
there  is  a  wholesomeness  and  a  ugged- 
ness  about  the  characters  which  must 
have  helped  in  the  development  of 
numberless  boys  and  girls.  Many  of 
the  stories  which  have  appeared 
as  serials,  are  in  book  form,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  the  libraries  for  the  voung 
folks. 

In  summing  up,  one  feels  that  the 
new  school  of  literature  shows — not  so 
much  the  "change  of  attitude  in  the 
childish  mind,"  as  the  change  of  deal- 
ing with  that  same  mind.  In  the 
dreary  old  days  of  the  youth  of  some 
of  us,  under  the  austere  regime  which 
proscribed  picture  books,  dolls  and 
toys  or  ''diversion*'  of  any  sort,  onlj^ 
the  Recording  Angel  knows  how  much 
rebellion  was  hatched  in  childish 
minds  at  the  dismalness  of  Sunday  in 
the  average  household,  where  children 


were.  There  were,  of  course,  some 
parents  who  were  human  enough  to 
know  the  true  inwardness  of  children 
and  tiieir  needs,  but  there  were — woe's 
us — a  great  many  parents  to  whom 
Sunday  meant :  Sunday  School ; 
Church:  quiet:  and  the  reading  of 
books  of  uplift  and  instruction — said 
uplift  and  instruction  being  put  to  the 
last  analysis  of  the  child  mind,  and 
proving  that  all  the  good  died  young, 
and  they  didn't  have  much  fun  while 
they  lived. 

We  have  changed  that  now,  praise 
be,  and  the  normal  boy  and  girl  who  is 
blessed  with  parents  and  friends  of  the 
enlightened  age,  learn  that  morality  is. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  the  very  best  corner  stone 
on  which  to  rear  the  structure  which 
will  mean  the  development  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  does  the  things 
worth  while. 

The  longing  for  adventure,  romance, 
life  and  action  is  fully  met  by  the  new 
school  of  literature,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
thing  to  realize  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  women  writers  who  are 
worthy  the  trust  and  who  realize  the 
responsibility  it  carries  with  it. 

There  are  any  number  of  other  books 
of  the  class  and  the  excellence  of  those 
cited,  but  space  forbids  their  enumera- 
tion ;  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  cata- 
logues of  the  publishing  houses  will 
issue  the  same  attractive  lists  this  j^ear 
they  have  in  previous  years,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  friends  of  children  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  help 
in  the  higher  development  of  the  boy 
and  girl  of  today,  by  giving  them  the 
chance  to  learn  at  close  range  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  whose  deeds  are 
not  so  marvellous  as  those  of  others 
daj's  and  times,  but  who  are  so  thor- 
oughly human  as  to  make  them  worthy 
and  easv  of  emulation. 
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THE  press  dispatches  announce  the 
cheerful  news  that  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
has  triumphantly  elected  himself 
President  of  China. 

His  first  term  is  to  be  five  years.  If 
he  lives,  his  term  will  be  longer  than 
that.  Whenever  Yuan  gets  out,  he  will 
go  like  Diaz  went. 

Dr.  Sun  1  at  Sen  is  still  a  fugitive 
from  China  and  from  President  Yuan. 
The  Doctor  says  that  President  Yuan 
wants  to  kill  him. 

Yuan's  enemies  have  a  way  of  sud- 
denly and  opportunely  departing  this 
life;  and,  therefore,  Dr.  Sun's  appre- 
hensions are  by  no  means  fanciful. 

The  new  China,  the  awakened  China 
is  rapidly  absorbing  Western  ideals. 

Incidentally,  Yuan  has  mortgaged 
the  future  of  the  new  China  to  prosaic 
old  Europe,  for  the  sum  of  $125,000,- 
000,  represented  by  crinkling  new 
bonds,  beautifully  engraved,  and 
impressively  stamped. 

China  is  indeed  awakening. 
***** 
THE  PUBLIC'S  "RIGHT"  TO  THE  LAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

A  wise  court  upholds  the  people's  rights 
to  the  beaches  at  Coney  Island.  Where  is 
the  learned  Judge  who  will  assert  the  equal 
rights  of  all  to  use  the  earth?  Why  should 
a  small  class  of  idlers  charge  the  business 
men  and  toilers  $273,000,000  rent  yearly 
for  using  the  bare  land  of  New  York  City? 
Who  gave  them  any  better  right  to  the 
earth  than  their  landless  brothers? 

We  cannot  expect  good  times  and  happi- 
ness so  long  as  some  of  us  legally  steal  the 
land  values  which  Gou  made  for  all  of  us, 
and  all  of  us  (the  city)  rob  some  of  us  by 
a  tax  on  homes  and  industry.  Who  is  the 
judicial  Moses  who  will  lead  us  into  a  land 
of  plenty  by  freeing  the  earth  to  all  men? 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  3.  H.  C.  MAGUIRE. 

***** 

The  only  trouble  with  the  public's 
right  to  the  land  is,  that  the  public 
never  makes  any  improvements.  If  the 
public  had   always  continued  to   own 


Manhattan  Island,  as  in  the  good  old 
Indian  days,  it  would  have  continued 
to  be  worth  the  $24.  the  Indians  got 
for  it. 

Men,  being  men  and  not  angels,  will 
not  dig,  delve,  build,  and  beautify  for 
other  men.  Each  man  will  do  it  for 
himself.  Guarantee  to  him  what  his 
labor  produces,  and  he  will  do  about 
and  kill  bears.  But  so  long  as  he  is 
given  no  assurance,  in  law^  that  he  and 
his  will  reap  where  he  and  his  have 
sown,  he  and  his  will  loaf,  fan  flies, 
talk  Socialism,  and  Single-tax-ism, 
and  save  up  cuss-words  for  the  fellow 
Avho  demands  that  his  product,  made 
while  others  loaf,  shall  belong  to  A?m, 
exclusively,  and  not  in  common  with 
the  said  loafer. 


God  did  not  make  the  improvements 
which  raised  land  values  in  New  York 
to  $273,000,000.    Man  did  it. 

Deduct  what  was  put  into  New  York 
values  by  the  men  who  were  working 
for  themselves.,  and  you  will  have  a 
barren  piece  of  land,  not  worth  much 
more  than  it  was  when  the  Indians 
had  it. 

Those  men  who  are  embittered 
because  of  New  York's  rental  value, 
might  all  find  opportunities  just  as 
good,  if  they  will  hunt  for  them  as  dili- 
gently as  the  Dutch  and  English  did 
in  the  old  times. 

There  were  no  land  values  to  "steal," 
when  the  original  New  Yorkers  made 
that  bargain  with  the  communal, 
socialistic  Ked  men,  and  got  a  barren 
island  for  a  bale  of  tobacco  worth 
$24.00. 

"It  is  the  money  that  is  in  the  office, 
and  not  the  honor.,  that  attracts  me." 
Who  wrote  that? 
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It  was  written  to  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan. 

The  italics  are  mine,  the  sentiments, 
Bryan's. 

He  and  his  vacation  are  still  mean- 
dering around  among  the  county  fairs, 
delivering  lectures  wherever  $250  can 
be  seen. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  satiate  Mr. 
Bryan's  craving  for  mone}^? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  pay  him 
enough  salary  to  keep  him  at  his  work? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  r.un  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  every  public  servant  were 
to  follow^  Mr.  Bryan's  example? 

The  October  number  of  The  Eastern 
and  Western  Review,  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Greece,  con- 
tains a  long  article  on  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities. The  story  is  illustrated  with 
gruesome  pictures — dead  men  on  the 
ground,  a  boy  that  has  been  stabbed 
with  numerous  bayonet  thrusts,  and 
some  grieving  women.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  and  is  no  doubt 
based  on  facts. 

But  suppose  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
60.000  stores  in  this  country  and  were 
able  to  publish  in  Boston  a  high-class 
magazine,  what  sort  of  tale  would  they 
tell  on  the  Greeks? 

So  far  as  the  impartial  American 
can  judge^  all  these  so-called  Christian 
belligerents  in  the  Balkan  War  have 
been  more  barbarous  to  one  another 
than  the  Turks  were  to  any  of  them. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  Greeks 
hate  the  Bulgarians  with  a  ferocity 
which  finds  no  adequate  expression 
save  in  the  most  hideous  excesses. 


of  the  Greeks  toward  the  unfortunate 
Bulgarians. 

****** 

The  eminent  French  author,  Kmile 
de  Laveleye,  published  a  most  thor- 
ough and  valuable  work.  "The  Balkan 
Peninsula,"*  in  1887.  heartily  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  this  book,  there  is  a  statement  of 
facts  Avhich  plead  powerfully  ar/ainst 
the  Greeks  and  in  favor  of  the 
harassed  and  oppressed  Bulgarians. 

According  to  Lameleye.  the  Greek 
priests  have  been  largely  to  blame  for 
Bulgarian  woes,  the  eternal  feature  of 
clerical  intermeddling,  dictation  and 
persecution  presenting  itself  and  brew- 
ing hell-broth  for  all  concerned. 
Doing  it  in  the  name  oi  uod,  of  course. 

V  *  *  *  *  :;: 

The  New  York  Sun  publishes  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  Professor  W.  S. 
Monroe  to  the  k?pringrteld  Republican^ 
giving  the  result  of  his  tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  districts  of  Macedonia 
overrun  by  the  Greeks. 

I'rof.  Monroe  says  in  part : 

"I  have  personally  bem  the  eye  witness 
of  the  most  dreadful  Greek  atrocities,  and 
while  admitting  that  wrong  has  been  done 
by  Bulgars,  I  am  profoundly  of  the  con- 
viction that  for  every  atrocity  committed 
by  a  Bulgarian  twenty  like  atrocities  have 
been  committed  by  Greeks.  Unfortunately 
Bulgaria  was  completely  isolated  from  the 
outside  world  and  her  side  of  the  question 
must  come  late." 

"Extermination  of  the  Bulgarian  popu- 
lation was  carried  out  en  a  preconceived 
plan,  the  cavalry  in  many  cases  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Surrounding 
the  villages,  the  troops  pursued  all  those 
who  attempted  to  escape,  sabering  indis- 
criminately men,  women  and  children." 


Mr.  Gladstone  is  well  knoAvn  to  have 
been  the  warmest  of  friends  to  the 
Greeks.  In  his  political  career,  in  his 
speeches  and  in  his  books  that  friend- 
ship was  frequently,  fearlessly  and 
unselfishly  manifested.  Yet  Mr.  Glad- 
stone strongly  condemned  the  attitude 


The  Sun  proceeds- 


The  newspapers  have  published  fac- 
similesof  a  number  of  tell-tale  letters  found 
among  the  effects  or  the  Nineteenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Seventh  Greek  division  cap- 
tured by  the  Bulgarians  at  Razlog.  Unless 
these  letters  are  to  be  dismissed  as  forge- 
ries or  soldiers'  fictions  they  are  damning 
evidence  that  the  Greeks  warred  like  sava- 
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ges  upon  the  non-combatants.     Mr.  Monroe 
submits  some  extracts: 

"The  war  has  been  painful.  We  have 
burned  all  the  villages  abandoned  by  the 
Bulgarians.  The  latter  burn  the  Greek  vil- 
lages and  We  burn  the  Bulgarian  villages. 
They  massacre  and  we  massacre,  and  the 
Mannlicher  has  worked  against  all  those  of 
this  wicked  nation  who  have  fallen  into 
our  hands.  Of  the  i,200  prisoners  we 
made  at  Nigrita  only  forty-one  remain  in 
the  prison." 

"From  Serres  to  the  frontier  we  have 
burned  all  the  villages  of  the  Bulgarians. 
We  kill  them  like  sparrows." 

"We  burn  all  the  Bulgarian  villages  and 
we  kill  all  the  Bulgarians  who  fall  into  our 
hands." 

"The  Hellenic  army  sets  fire  to  every 
Bulgarian  village  that  it  reaches,  and  mas- 
sacres all  those  whom  it  meets." 


* 


* 


Dr.  Booker  T.  AVashington  has  writ- 
ten to  the  New  York  World  an  illlimi- 
nnting-  letter  which  proves  beyond  all 
question  that  Lvnch  Law  is  a  brilliant 
success. 

The  Doctor  "points  with  pride'"  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  colored 
gentlemen  who  have  been  hastily  sent 
to  glory,  by  Judge  Lynch,  has  steadih^ 
decreased.  Inasmuch  as  the  Judg^  has 
not  allowed  a  single  rapist  to  escape, 
it  follows  that  the  decrease  in  the  pen- 
alty means  a  decrease  m  the  crime. 

Horse-stealing  Avas  banished  from 
tlie  West  by  l^ynch  Law.  The  despe- 
rado Avho  got  drunk  and  amused  him- 
self oy  murdering  non-combatants, 
was  abolished  by  Lynch  Law. 

'J'here  are  some  conditions  which  the 
law-abiding  element  must  deal  with 
directly,  AND  SWIFTLY.  Courts, 
and  lawyers,  and  court  processes  are 
entirely  too  slow  for  some  situations 
and  some  criminals. 

God  Almight}'  never  meant  for 
white  people  to  tamely  wait  until  the 
lawyers  got  good  and  ready  for  the 
trial  of  a  black  animal,  whose  bleeding 
victim  was  thrilling  the  air  with  her 
piteous  moans,  or  her  shrieks  of  wild 
despair. 


Dom  Francis  Oasquet,  cosmopolite, 
has  arrived  in  this  clime  of  the  sun, 
and  is  asking  for  money  wherewith  to 
translate  the  Bible.  The  coolness  with 
which  the  Dom  F.  (i.  assumes  that  the 
Book  has  never  yet  been  translated,  is 
calculated  to  ruifle  the  equanimity  of 


THE  POPE  WON'T  FIND  ANY  POPE  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

those  simple  souls  Avho  had  supposed 
that  the  millions  of  translations 
scattered  throughout  the  universe  by 
the  English  and  American  Bible  Socie- 
ties, were  sufficiently  accurate. 

Dom  Francis  Gasquet  says  that  he 
has  examined  5,000  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  the  Word,  and  that  only 
four  of  these  venerable  antiques  agree 
with  one  another.  Think  of  that! 
Only  four,  out  of  five  thousand,  have 
the  same  text. 

If  that  be  the  case,  my  private  opin- 
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ion   is,   that   we   had   better  let   these 
ancient  manuscripts  alone. 

****** 

But  when  did  the  Po|X'  first  feel 
this  inclination  for  a  new  Bible  com- 
ing on  ? 

Every  scholar  knows  that  the  Vul- 
gate— the  Catholic  Bible — was  made 
in  a  most  free  handed  way  by  "Saint" 
Jerome;  and  that  some  of  the  most 
erudite  and  orthodox  of  the  Ronmnist 
pt'elates  denounced  the  ivork,  because 
Jerome  had  made  so  many  changes  in 
the  Book!  Some  things  that  were  in 
the  old  manuscripts  he  had  left  out  of 
his  version :  some  things  which  he  put 
into  his  version,  were  not  in  the  old 
manuscripts. 

In  other  words,  the  Vulgate  is 
Jerome's  idea  of  what  the  Bible  ought 
to  have  been. 

Now,  Dom  Gasquet  and  the  latter- 
day  Popes  may  think  that  Jerome's 
Vulgate  needs  modernizing;  and  if 
they  start  out  by  preparing  the  world 
for  changes,  the  world  may  confidently 
anticipate  the  changes. 

When  Dom  F.  G.  begins  by  saying 
that  he  has  unearthed  5,000  old  manu- 
scripts, only  four  of  which  agree,  I 
feel  that  the  world  is  put  upon  notice 
that  it  is  to  have  a  new  Bible. 


Printed  in  London,  200  years  ago, 
Bishop  Gilbert  Burnett's  monumental 
book  ''The  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Church  of  England,"  went  forth 
on  its  voyage  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
Ages.  May  it  never  furl  its  sails :  may 
wind  and  wave  bear  it  on,  forever : 
may  it  never  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Things  Forgotten! 

Turn  to  page  13  of  Book  I.  and 
read  the  terrible  story  of  Richard 
Himne,  '*a  Merchant-taylor  in  Lon- 
don," who  Avas  prosecuted  by  Popish 
priests,  and  put  to  death  because  he 
had  dared  to  have  an  English  Bible  in 
his  possession ! 

The  education  and  the  creed  of  these 


Romish  priests  had  made  them  believe 
that  it  was  th  h-  duty  to  kill  one  of 
their  neighbors  AM)  BURX  HIS 
COliFi!SE\  so  heinous  was  the  heretical 
sin  of  having  a  Bible  of  his  own. 

This  was  on  the  'iOth  December, 
l.-)14.  Rome  teaches  nou-,  what  she 
taught  then. 


There  was  some  etl'ort  to  deny  that 
Richard  Ilunne  had  been  hanged  by 
the  priests.  /Suicide  was  mentioned, 
and  the  Coroner  began  to  investigate; 
"but  as  the  Inquest  proceeded  in  this 
Trial,  the  Bishop  (of  London)  began 
a  new  Process  against  the  dead  body 
of  Richard  Ilunne^  for  other  points 
of  Heresie;  and  several  articles  were 
gathered  out  of  Wicklifl'e's  Preface  to 
the  Bible  with  which  he  was  charged. 

And  his  having  the  Book  in  his  pos- 
session being  taken  for  good  evidence, 
he  w'as  adjudged  to  be  an  Ileretick.  * 
*  *  On  the  20th  of  December  his 
body  was  burnt  at  Smithfleld.'''' 

Hanged  and  then  burned,  for  hav- 
ing "the  Book  in  his  possession!" 

Yet,  the  good  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try believe  the  lies  of  their  priests 
when  those  enemies  to  religion,  to  mor- 
ality and  to  human  progress  assure 
them  that  the  Italian  church  has  never 
opposed  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 


HARRISON     PROMISES     FILIPINOS 
FREEDOM. 

Special  Cable  to  The  Atlanta  Georgian. 

Manila,  Oct.  6. — The  new  Governor 
General  of  the  Philippines,  Francis  Burton 
Harrison,  arrived  today  on  the  steamer 
Manchuria  and  was  enthusiastically  greeted 
by  the  thousands  of  persons.  He  imme- 
diately took  charge  of  affairs. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered 
shortly  after  his  arrival.  Governor  General 
Harrison  dclared  that  every  step  taken  by 
the  Governmnt  at  Washington  would  be 
toward  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
Philippines. 

My  opinion  is.  that  the  Filipinos 
will  get  their  freedom  inrmiediately 
after  the  Poles  of  Poland  get  theirs. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  imme- 
diately after  Great  Britain  makes  good 
her  promise  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  we 
will  make  good  our  promise  to  get  out 
of  the  Philippines. 

In  other  words,  I  don't  think  Philip- 
pine independence  will  be  deferred 
beyond  Judgment  Day. 

Further  than  this,  I  would  not  like 
to  commit  myself. 


Tlie  mighty  noise  that  you  hear,  and 
the  seismic  tremor  that  you  feel,  are 
caused  by  McReynolds,  Wilson  and 
Bryan  busting  the  Money  Devil  and 
the  Cormorant  Trusts. 

McReynolds  is  the  lawyer  that  we 
Democrats  inherited  from  the  vile 
Republicans,  and  he  has  demolished  as 
many  Trusts  for  Wilson  as  he  did  for 
Taft. 

What  became  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  acted  as  the  accomplice  of 
Gallagher  in  the  shooting  of  William 
J.  Gaynor? 

Gallagher  had  been  adjudged  insane, 
as  the  priest  Hans  Schmidt  tcill  he — 
Schmidt,  the  educated  jiriest  who 
seduced  the  lovely  German  girl,  and 
then  cut  her  throat  to  keep  her  from 
telling  on  him. 

Gaynor  died  from  the  terrible 
coughing  spells  brought  on  by  Galla- 
gher's bullet  lodged  in  his  throat. 

The  priest  who  showed  Gallagher 
which  one  icas  Gaynoi\  among  the 
men  on  deck,  dived  out  of  sight  when 
the  assassin  of  Rome  had  done  his 
work. 

^Vhere  is  tJmt  priefitly  hrother  of 
priest  Schmidt? 

In  the  Truth  Seeker  of  August  27, 
1910,  it  was  editorially  stated  that  "the 
latest  announced  i)olicy  of  the  (Catho- 
lic) church  in  Spain  is  a  waiting  one. 
The  Vatican  will  wait  for  a  change  of 


government,  prophesying  the  down- 
fall of  Canalejasy 

This  statesman  had  adopted  a  por- 
gram  "to  weaken  the  enormous  power 
which  the  Vatican  wields  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to  make  the  State  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  of  the  Church." 

Yes,  the  Vatican  waited  for  the 
downfall  of  Canalejas;  and,  to  quicken 
fiilfilhnent  of  the  prophecy^  he  was 
murdered.  The  Pope  i^ejoiced^  and  the 
enormous  power  of  the  church  in 
Spain  was  not  weakened. 

^!  SjC  !)!  S|C  ^  ^ 

Alien  ownership  of  land  in  these 
United  States,  continues  to  vex  Cali- 
fornia, the  Federal  Government,  and 
Jiinnn.  Diplomatic  correspondence 
drags  its  sIoav  length  along. 

The  Mikado  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Italian  Pope 
should  be  encouraged  to  own  so  much 
of  the  best  property  in  America,  when 
the  Japs  cannot  acquire  a  few  fruit- 
farms,  without  exciting  violent  spasms 
of  protest  and  apprehension ! 

The  Italian  potentate  is  the  virtual 
owner  of  church  projDerty  in  this  coun- 
try, worth  $200,000,000.'  None  of  it 
pays  taxes. 

By  means  of  it.  the  Italian  proprie- 
tor draAvs  royal  revenues  from  America 
— revenues  far  greater  than  the  King 
of  England  ever  drew  from  his  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

^         ^         ^         ^         ^         ^ 

Did  you  know  that  your  Federal 
Government  is  furnishing  military 
teachers,  and  militarv  supplies  to  reli- 
f/ious  schools^  controlled  hy  churches? 

Write  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
ask  for  details. 

Your  Government  is  doing  this  in 
violation  of  laiv. 

And  of  course  the  Italian  church  is 
getting  the  lion's  share  of  this  illegal 
governmental  aid.  Poppa  always 
demands  his  share,  and  Poppa's  share 
is  always  leonine. 
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Guilty — But  Druxk. 

MANY  years  ago,  while  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  an  eccentric  creature 
named  Brown  was  one  of  its  circuit 
judges.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  of 
inflexible  integrity,  and  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  the  legal  profession. 
But  he  had  one  fault.  His  social 
qualities  would  lead  him,  despite  his 
judgment,  into  occasional  excesses. 
In  travelling  the  circuit,  it  was  his 
habit,  the  night  before  opening 
court,  to  get  "comfortably  corned."  If 
he  couldn't  succeed  while  operating 
upon  his  own  hook,  the  members  of  the 
bar  would  generally  turn  in  and  help 
him. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  j'ear; 
taking  his  w'ife  in  the  old-fashioned 
carry-all.  the  Judge  journeyed  some 
forty  miles,  and  reached  a  village 
where  court  was  to  be  opened  the  next 
day.  He  took  quarters  with  a  relation 
of  his  better-half,  by  whom  the  pres- 
ence of  an  official  dignitar}'  was  con- 
sidered a  high  honor.  After  supper, 
he  strolled  over  to  the  only  tavern  in 
the  town,  where  he  found  many  old 
friends,  called  to  the  place,  like  him- 
self, on  important  professional  busi- 
ness, and  Avho  Avere  glad  to  meet  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge,  "'tis 
quite  a  long  time  since  we  enjoyed  a 
glass  together.  Let  us  take  a  glass  all 
round.  Of  course  Sterritt  (address- 
ing the  landlord.)  you  have  better 
liquor  than  the  last  time  we  were  here ; 
the  stuff  you  had  then  was  not  fit  to 
give  a  dog!'' 

Sterritt,  who  had  charge  of  the 
house,  pretended  that  even^thing  was 
right,  and  so  they  went  to  work.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  a  drink- 
ing-bout in  a  country  tavern;  it  will 


(juite  answer  our  jjurpose  to  state  that 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  midnight 
the  Judge  wended  his  very  devious  way 
toward  his  temporary  home.  About 
the  time  he  was  leaving,  however,  some 
younger  barristers,  fond  of  a  "j? radi- 
cal joke,"  and  not  much  afraid  of  the 
bench,  transferred  all  the  silver  spoons 
of  Sterritt  to  the  Judge's  coat  pocket. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing that  the  Judge  rose.  Having 
indulged  in  the  process  of  ablution  and 
abstersion,  and  jjartaken  of  a  cheerful 
and  refreshing  breakfast,  he  went  to 
his  room  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
duties  of  the  day. 

••"Well.  Polly."  said  he  to  his  wife, 
'•I  feel  much  better  than  I  expected  to 
feel  after  that  frolic  of  last  night." 

'•Ah.  Judge."  said  she  reproachfully, 
'•you  are  getting  too  old ;  you  ought  to 
leave  off  that  business.*' 

"Ah,  Pollv,  what's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing?" 

It  was  at  this  precise  instant  that  the 
Judge,  having  put  on  his  overcoat,  was 
proceeding,  according  to  his  custom,  to 
give  his  wife  a  parting  kiss,  that  he 
happened,  in  thrusting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  to  lay  hold  of  Sterritt's 
spoons.  He  jerked  them  out.  With  an 
expression  of  horror  he  exclaimed — 

'•:My  God!  Polly!" 

'•A^^lat  on  earth's  the  matter, 
Judge?" 

••Just  look  at  these  spoons!" 

"Dear  me.  where'd  you  get  them?'' 

"Get  them?  Don't  you  see  the  ini- 
tials on  them?'' — extending  them 
towards  her — "I  stole  them  !" 

"Stole  them.  Judge?" 

"Yes.  stole  them!" 

"My  dear  husband,  it  can't  be  possi- 
ble !  from  whom?" 

"From  Sterritt.  over  there :  his  name 
is  on  them." 
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"(lood  Heavens!    How  could  it  hap- 


jDen 


?" 


"I  know  very  well,  Polly— I  was 
drunk  when  I  came  home,  wasn't  I?" 

-Why  Judge,  you  know  your  old 
habit  when  you  get  among  those  law- 
yers." 

"But  w-as  I  very  drunk?" 
"Yes,  you  was.''' 

"Was  T  remarkably  drunk  when  I 
got  home,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

"Yes,  Judge,  drunk  as  a  fool,  and 
forty  times  as  stupid." 

"i  thought  so,"  said  the  Judge,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair  in  extreme  despon- 
dency. "I  knew  it  would  come  to  that, 
at  last.  I  have  always  thought  that 
something  bad  Avould  happen  to  me; 
that  I  should  do  something  very 
wrong;  kill  somebody  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  perhaps;  buti  never  imagined 
that  I  could  be  mean  enough  to  be 
guilty  of  deliberate  larceny !" 

"But,  there  may  be  some  mistake, 
Judge!" 

"No  mistake.  Polly.  I  know  very 
well  how  it  all  came  about.  That  fel- 
low, Sterritt  keeps  the  meanest  sort  of 
liquor  and  always  did;  liquor  mean 
enough  to  make  a  man  do  any  sort  of  a 
mean  thing.  I  have  always  said  it 
was  mean  enough  to  make  a  man  steal, 
and  now  I  have  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  fact!'  and  the  poor  old  man 
burst  into  tears. 

"Don't  be  a  child,"  said  his  wife, 
wiping  away  the  tears.  "Go  like  a  man 
over  to  Sterritt,  tell  him  it  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  frohc.  Pass  it  off  as  a  joke: 
go  and  open  court,  and  nobody  will 
ever  think  of  it  again.'" 

A  little  of  this  soothing  system  oper- 
ated on  the  Judge  as  such  things  usu- 
ally do;  his  extreme  mortification  was 
finally  subdued,  and  over  to  Sterritt's 
he  went  with  a  tolerable  face.  Of 
course  he  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
settling  with  him,  for  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  Judge's  integrity  ^vas 
unquestionable.  Sterritt  had  an  inkling 
of  the  joke  that  had  been  played.    The 


Judge  took  his  seat  in  court,  but  it  was 
observed  that  he  was  subdued  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  that  his  mind  frequently 
wandered  from  the  business  before 
him.  There  was  a  lack  of  the  sense 
and  intelligence  that  usually  charac- 
terized his  proceedings. 

Several  days  passed  and  the  business 
of  the  court  was  drawing  towards  a 
close,  when  one  morning  a  tough  citi- 
zen was  arranged  on  a  charge  of  steal- 
ing. After  the  clerk  had  revad  the 
indictment  to  him,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion: 

"Guilty,  or  not  guilty?" 
"Guilty — hut  drvnk,'^  answered   the 
prisoner. 

"AAHiat's  the  plea?"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  who  was  half  dozing  on  the 
bench. 

"He  pleads  guilty,  but  says  he  was 
drunk,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"What's  the  charge  against  the 
man?" 

"He  is  indicted  for  grand  larceny." 
"AATiat's  the  case?" 
"May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  "the  man  is  regu- 
larly indicted  for  stealing  a  large  sum 
from  the  Columbus  Hotel." 

"He  IS,  hey?  and  he  pleads — ?" 
"Pie  pleads  guilty,  hnt  drvnk.^'' 
The  Judge  was  now  fully  aroused. 
"Guilty,  hut  drunk!    That  is  a  most 
extraordinary  plea.     Young  man,  you 
are  certain  you  were  drunk?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Where  did  you  get  your  liquor?" 
"At  Sterritt's." 

"Did  you  get  none  nowhere  else?" 
"Not  a  drop,  sir." 

"You  got  drunk  on  his  liquor,  and 
afterwards  stole  his  money?" 
"Yes  sir." 

"Mr.  Prosecutor,"  said  the  Judge, 
"do  me  the  favor  to  enter  a  nolle  prose- 
qui in  this  man's  case.  That  liquor  of 
Sterritt's  is  mean  enough  to  make  a 
man  do  anything  dirty.  The  Court 
got  drunk  on  it  the  other  day  and  stole 
all  of  Sterritfs  spoons!     Release  the 
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prisoner,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  adjouni  the 
court." — Oddities  of  Southem  Life 
and  Characters,  edited  by  Henry  Wat- 

terson. 

ansa 

Retrospection'. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

Singer,  singing  at  my  door. 
Bird  of  Summer,  sing  no  more; 
Save  indeed  you  can  bring  back 
All  the  singing  years  Ix'fore — 
Bird  of  Summer,  sing  no  more. 

Bird  of  Summer,  had  you  heard. 
Sweeter  far  than  any  bird. 
Those  old  voices  still  I  hear. 
Looked  into  those  far-off  faces. 
Wandered  into  hidden  places 
Still  to  me  so  near; 
Singing,  singing  at  my  door — 
You  would  sing  no  more. 


VicE-PREsmENT  Andrew  Johnson, 
Drunk  When  Inaugurated. 

By  David  M.  DeWitt. 

On  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of 
March.  1865,  as  the  hour  of  noon  drew 
nigh,  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washing- 
ton was  crowded  with  a  most  dis- 
tinguished assemblage.  In  the  lower 
semi-circle  of  seats  and  in  the  space  in 
front  of  the  secretary's  desk  where  a 
single  empty  chair  in  the  centre  signi- 
fied that  the  expected  President  was  to 
be  his  own  successor,  were  gathered 
cabinet  officers,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy ;  while  in 
the  upper  semi-circle  on  one  side  were 
massed  the  Senators  themseh'es.  and  on 
the  other  the  Representatives  who,  by 
reason  of  their  number,  overflowed  into 
all  the  unoccupied  spaces  in  the  rear 
and  even  into  the  corridors  outside. 
In  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer, 
placed  as  high  above  the  secretary  as 
that  officer  was  above  the  floor,  sat 
Vice-President    Hamlin:    on    his    left 


Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of  the  out- 
going House,  and  on  his  right  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  Vice-President-elect.  The 
galleries  were  crammed  to  their  utmost 
capacity — the  ladies'  quarter,  resemb- 
ling a  vast  bank  of  flowers  jeweled 
with  the  morning  dew,  shedding  sweet 
influence  upon  the  scene  below. 

As  the  hands  of  the  Senate  clock 
creep  towards  the  hour  of  twelve,  the 
Vice-President,  whose  official  hours  are 
just  about  to  be  numbered,  gives  one 
tap  with  his  gavel,  rises,  and,  after  the 
usual  farwell  remarks,  inquires 
whether  the  Vice-President,  whose  offi- 
cial hours  are  about  to  begin,  is  ready 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  To  this 
inquiry,  the  figure  on  the  right  makes 
affirmative  response,  steps  forward 
away  from  his  predecessor  who  is 
about  to  offer  him  the  book,  and  breaks 
out  into  an  address  to  the  audience. 
For  an  incoming  Vice-President  to  pre- 
face his  oath  w^ith  a  speech,  there  was 
nothing  unusual. 

Since  the  day  when  John  Adams 
condescended  to  accept  what  he 
designated  as  '*a  respectable  office" 
however  ''dangerous  to  my  repu- 
tation or  disproportional  to  my  abili- 
ties," this  had  indeed  been  the  practice. 
But  the  remarks  of  the  second  officer 
in  the  government,  far  from  being 
classed  W'ith  the  inaugurals  of  the  first, 
were  regarded  as  but  perfunctory  per- 
formances; and  no  time  w^as  allotted 
before  the  entrance  of  the  President- 
elect for  anything  more  than  the 
delivery  of  the  common-places  appro- 
priate to  the  case  of  an  officer  taking 
his  seat  in  the  body  over  which  he  was 
in  the  future  to  preside.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  the  character  of  the 
present  address. 

The  Vice-President-elect  seems  to 
have  predetermined  that  his  own 
inauguration  should  be  something 
more  than  a  lay  figure.  In  con- 
trast with  his  first  predecessor,  so  far 
from  belittling  he  felt  bound  to  mag- 
nifv  his  office.    Two  ideas  seem  to  have 
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preoccupied  his  mind — one,  the  nullity 
of  all  social  distinctions  befoi-e  the 
omnipotence  of  the  sovereijrn  people — 
as  exemplified  in  his  own  career;  the 
other,  the  restoration  of  his  own  State 
brought  about  so  largely  by  his  own 
efforts,  as  typif^'ing  the  policy  and 
method  by  which  all  her  insurrection- 
ary sisters  should  lie  restored  to  the 
communion  of  States. 

As  Andrew  Johnson  stood  the  focus 
of  that  brilliant  assemblage,  every  eye 
could  discern  that  he  was  not  himself. 
His  rugged  countenance  was  deeply 
flushed,  his  voice  husky,  his  bearing 
strange,  his  speech  incoherent  and  dis- 
figured by  familiar  colloquialisms.  In 
stubborn  pursuit  of  the  first  of  the  tw^o 
ideas  we  have  indicated,  he  rang  the 
changes  on  the  autobiographic  remi- 
niscence that  he  himself  was  a  ''plebian 
boy;"  (he  wanted  "to  talk  just  about 
two  minutes  about  that")  ;  and  on  the 
democratic  axiom  that  Senators,  heads 
of  departments,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  nay  even  the  President  they 
were  waiting  for.  were  mere  creatures 
of  the  people's  will,  as  weir  as  himself; 
(he  wanted  "to  talk  just  two  minutes 
about  that.")  And,  in  illustration  of 
this  doctrine,  pointing  with  his  finger 
at  the  cabinet  officers  before  him,  he 
called  them  one  after  the  other  by 
name:  "You,  Mr.  Secretary  Seward," 
and  "You.  Mr.  Secretai-y  Stanton,*'  and 
"You" — coming  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — "and  you.  Secretary" — 
"who  is  the  Secretary  or  the  Navy?" 
failing  for  the  moment  to  recall  the 
name  of  Gideon  Welles  who  was  to 
stand  by  him  so  staunchly  in  the  tough 
conflicts  ahead.  "Who  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy?" — appealing  in  bewilder- 
ment to  the  officials  immediately 
around  him.  In  a  word  his  demeanor 
was  that  of  a  man  overcome  by  strong 
drink  or  suddenly  seized  by  some  hid- 
den trouble  of  the  brain. 

But,  nevertheless,  whatever  the  cause 
of  his  mental  disturbance ,  Andrew 
Johnson    seemed    bound    to    have    his 


word  out.  He  saw  not  the  horrified 
astonishment  depicted  on  the  high- 
bred faces  before  him.  He  heard  not 
the  impatient  murmurs  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  assembly:  "Why  does 
not  some  one  stop  him?'"  "Has  he  no 
friends?"  He  heeded  not  the  timorous 
nudging  from  behind  of  his  distracted 
predecessor.  Lost  to  all  the  i)roprieties 
of  place,  as  well  as  to  the  flight  of  the 
precious  moments,  wit'n  lowered  head 
buffeting  from  side  to  side  the  encirc- 
ling mists,  he  lunged  forward  to  the 
goal  he  had  set  before  him. 

And  when  he  escaped  from  allusion 
to  his  own  self  and  to  his  wonderful 
elevation — allusions  which  seemed  to 
arouse  in  his  bosom  a  very  tumult  of 
emotions — and  struck  on  the  track  of 
his  second  idea — the  freeing  of  Ten- 
nessee from  Confederate  thraldom — his 
thoughts  grew  clearer,  his  sentences 
more  coherent,  his  manner  calmer;  so 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  w^hat  might 
otherwise  have  been  contemned  as  mere 
egotistic  and  repetitious  chatter,  he 
was  actually  able  to  announce  with  no 
uncertain  sound  the  kej'-note  of  what 
was  to  be,  in  the  impending  future,  his 
Policy  of  Reconstruction. 

"Before  I  conclude  this  brief  inaugu- 
ral address,  in  the  presence  of  this 
audience — and  I,  though  a  plebian  boy, 
am  authorized  by  the  principle  of  the 
government  under  which  I  live  to  feel 
proudly  conscious  that  I  am  a  man, 
and  grave  dignitaries  are  but  men — 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  Governments, 
Senators  and  people.  I  desire  to  pro- 
claim that  Tennessee,  whose  represen- 
tative I  have  been  is  fi-ee.  She  has 
bent  the  tyrant's  rod,  she  has  broken 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  today  she 
stands  redeemed !  She  waited  not  for 
the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress;  it 
was  her  own  act.  and  she  is  now  ai 
loyal,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  is  the 
State  from  which  you  come.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
that  no  State  can  go  out  of  the  Union ; 
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and  moreover  Congress  cannot  eject  a 
State  from  the  Union.  Thank  God, 
Tennessee  has  never  been  out  of  the 
Union !  It  is  true  the  operations  of 
her  government  were  for  a  time  inter- 
rupted; there  was  an  interregnum;  but 
she  is  still  in  the  Union  and  I  am  her 
representative.  This  day  she  elects  her 
Governor  and  Legislature,  which  will 
be  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  and  again  her  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives will  soon  mingle  with 
those  of  her  sister  States;  and  who 
shall  gainsay  it,  for  the  Constitution 
requires  that  to  ever}''  State  shall  be 
guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  fundamental  article  of  his  poli- 
tical creed — in  sjjite  of  physical  infir- 
mity and  mental  obfuscation,  he  man- 
aged to  get  it  out.  And,  then,  for  a 
moment,  the  murmur  of  his  voice 
ceased.  Swinging  round  with  his  back 
to  the  audience,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  liook  held  by  the  horror- 
stricken  Hamlin,  and,  with  stammer- 
ing tongue  and  many  mistakes, 
repeated  after  him,  one  by  one,  the 
clauses  of  the  oath.  Holding  the  Book 
uplifted  above  his  head  and  turning 
round  to  face  his  hearers,  he  started  to 
explain  his  view  of  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion he  has  just  taken  upon  himself; 
but  the  ordeal  had  become  unendura- 
ble. The  hour  of  twelve  had  passed 
unheeded  by.  President  Lincoln  had 
quietly  walked  in  and  taken  the  empty 
chair.  The  new  Vice-President  was 
admonished  by  those  around  him  that 
further  speech  was  not  permissible. 
Assuming  the  seat  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, he  opened  the  extra  session  and 
swore  in  the  new  Senators  by  handing 
them  the  Bible  and  omitting  the  oath. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  quickly 
supplied  the  omission,  and  then  the 
painful  spectacle  was  over. — Publica- 
tions of  The  Southern  History  Associa- 
tion. 


Americ.v. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
Raleigh,  X.  C. 

(ireat  mother,  who   with   loviug  tones 

dost  call 
The    homeless    tribes    to    share    thy 

bounteous  store; 
Dost  lead   them  wonderiuf;  throujjh 

thy  splendid  door, 
And   make  them  co-heirs   with    thy 

children  all : 
The    prodigal,    outlaw,    anarch,    lazar. 

thrall- 
Raff  of  the   dungeon,   banned    from 

every  shore, 
Begot  b}'^  Hate,  with  guik^  and  error 

hoar, 
And    nursed    at    Famine's   shrunken 

breast  of  gall ; 
Beware!     lest    when     thou     tremblest, 

prone  with  years. 
They  squander  thine  imperial  estate. 
And  leave  thee  beggared,  blind,  and 

desolate. 
Stabbed   by   remorse   more   keen   than 

mortal  pain, 
To    mourn    with    bitter,    unavailing 

tears 
Thy  sons   slain   and   thy   daughters 

Avorse  than  slain. 

11         g         1         1! 
REroiJM  IN  Bloody  Gulch. 

He  wore  a  buckskin  suit  and  wide- 
l)rimmed  hat.  The  revolvers  at  his 
belt  looked  as  if  they  had  seen  con- 
siderable use,  but  he  was  quiet  when 
the  stranger  in  the  smoking-car  drew 
him  into  conversation. 

"Yes.  I've  been  pretty  tough,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  we  all  have  out  at 
Bloody  Gulch,  but  we  have  got  over  it. 
Got  religion,  j'ou  know.  A  fellow 
came  through  there  last  week  with  a 
gospel  cart,  and  he  got  all  the  boys 
out  and  talked  to  'em  good  and  hard. 
He  said  a  lot  about  how  a  feller  should 
he  known  by  his  deeds  and  not  by  the 
bluff  he  puts  up.     He  said  his  work 
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was  what  counted  and  not  tho  guff.  So 
we  all  got  thinkin"  aWout  what  tough 
critters  we  were,  and  w»  made  up  our 
minds  to  try  a  new  way/' 

'•To  be  good?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"That's  it;  that's  the  stuff  exactly,"' 
said  the  man  with  the  big  revolvers. 
"Wo  are  goin'  to  be  good  and  start  a 
regular  old  reform  wave  shootin' 
around  the  gulch.  There's  been  a  lot 
of  lynchin"  out  there,  you  know,  and  so 
we  took  that  in  hand  first;  made  up 
our  minds  that  it  had  got  to  stop,  and 
stop  quick.  The  boys  aon't  stand  no 
foolin'  when  they  get  ready  to  move; 
somothin's  got  to  happen.  So  when  w-e 
lieerd  about  tli?  Eastern  cities  and 
their  reform  committees  and  their  civic 
federations,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
we  got  together  and  organized  a  little 
committee  of  our  own.  It  was  a  hot 
one.  too,  I  tell  you.  All  the  boys 
belong  to  it  that  are  any  good,  and 
they  swore  they'd  stop  lynchin*  inside 
twenty- four  hours,  and  they  done  it." 

"Organized  an  anti-lynching  league, 
I  take  it,''  said  the  stranger. 

"That's  what  it  was,  and   it  w^as  a 
hummer.     We  just  w-aited  our  chance 
to  ketch  some  of  the  tough  fellers  that 
was   taking   the   law    into   their    own 
hands,  and  we  got  it.     We  heerd  of  a 
Ivnchin'  that  was  comin'  off  that  ^■ery 
night  we  organized   our  reform  com- 
mittee.    Some  of  the  fellers  from  the 
other  end  of  the  gulch  had  located  a 
boss  thief,  and  they  were  goin'  out  to 
string  him  up.     AVell.  stranger,  a  boss 
thief  is  a  pretty  dnrned  mean  sort  of  a 
critter,  and  T  ain't  got  much  use  for 
"em    myself,    but    religion    is    religion, 
and  if  a  feller's  got  it,  I  reckon  he's 
got   to   stick   to   it.     So   we   went  out 
after  the  lads  that  was  goin'  to  lynch 
the    boss    thief,    and    we    caught    'em 
about  a  mile  up  the  gulch.     We  saved 
the  boss  thief,  stranger,  and  we  labored 
with  the  lynchers  good  and  hard — just 
like  the  gospel  feller  said  we  should.'' 
"Were  you  successful?"' 
•'You  bet  wo  Avas.     They_ain't  l:\een 


a  lynchin'  in  the  gulch  since  that  night. 
When  we  want  reform  you  bet  we  get 
it  quick,  and  everybody  knows  that  we 
mean  business.  There  can't  be  no  mis- 
take al)out  that." 

••AVhat  did  you  do  with  the  lynch- 
ers?" 

"AVe  Ivnched  'em." 


m 


m 


IjOro  PKfKovKu's  Bibles. 

Lord    Pcckover,    who    has    recently 
celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday,  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Edmund  Peck- 
over,  who  served  in  Cromwell's  Army. 
His  lordship  is  the  last  male  descend- 
ant of  his  family,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  Quakers.     In  his  library  at 
"NA'isbcch  there  exists  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  ]MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual.   Besides  being  the  possessor  of 
a  Syriac  ]MS.  (Tospelof  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury. Lord  Pegkover  has  in  his  library 
the  first  editions  of  the  early  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  England.    He  pos- 
sesses all  of  these  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale,  which 
cannot  be  purchased,  because  there  are 
only  three  in  existence,  all  imperfect: 
one  is  in  the  British  Museum.    But  he 
]H)ssesses   the   second   edition   of  Tyn- 
dale, dated  1534.     It  is  interesting  to 
((!)serve    how    assiduously   the    Church 
of  liome  carried  out  her  anti-Christian 
work  of  exterminating  the  Scriptures 
which    Tyndale    so    courageously    dis- 
seminated.    Thousands  of  copies  were 
seized    and    destroyed    by    fire    at    St. 
Trail's  Cross.     It  is  related  by  Burnet, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Reformation," 
that   Tunstall,   the   Popish    Bishop   of 
London,    while    in    Antwerp,    had    an 
interview  with  Packington,  an  Engli.sh 
merchant  there,  and  desired  him  to  find 
out  how  many  copies  of  Tyndale's  first 
edition  he  could  purchase  for  nioney. 
Packington,   who   was   an    admirer   of 
Tyndale,   infonned   hini   of  Tunstall's 
de.^ire.  ..-TvndaJe.  on  hearing  of  it,  Avas 
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very  glad ;  for  being  convinced  of  some 
faults  in  his  first  edition,  he  was 
designing  a  new  and  more  correct  one ; 
but,  being  poor,  was  unable  to  set  about 
it.  So  he  gave  Packingtoii  all  the 
copies  he  had  left,  for  which  Tunstall 
paid  his  price,  and  bringing  them  to 
England,  burned  them  publicly  in 
Cheapside.  TunstalFs  bonfire  had  an 
effect  on  the  public  mind  which  he  did 
not  anticipate,  for  the  burning  of  the 
Word  of  God  had  such  a  hateful 
appearance  that  people  concluded  that 
there  must  be  ''a  visible  contrariety 
between  that  book  and  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  so  handled  it.  by  Avhich 
both  their  prejudices  against  the 
clergy,  and  their  desire  of  reading  the 
New  Testament,  were  increased."' 
Hence,  Tunstall's  action  recoiled  on  his 
own  head,  and  Tyndale  was  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  to  issue  his  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
Tyndale  shortly  afterwards  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  that  Church  which  has 
always  been  the  unchanging  enemy  of 
an  open  Bible,  and  he  was  first 
strangled  and  then  burnt  at  the  stake 
on  October  6th,  1536.— The  Protestant 
Observer,  London,  p]ngland. 


Honoring  a  Catholic,  Because  He  is 

A  Catholic,  at  the  Expense  of 

Historic  Truth. 

We    clip    the    following    from    the 
Washington  Fost^  of  Oct.  1,  1913 : 

TRIBUTE  TO  SEA  HERO. 


Statue   of   John    Barry    Being    Erected    in 
Franklin  Park. 

Commodore  John  Barry,  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  who  captured  the  first  British 
vessel  which  ever  surrendered  to  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  honored  with  a  $50,000 
statue  on  the  Fourteenth  street  side  of 
Franklin  park.  The  statue  was  authorized 
by  Congress  four  years  ago,  and  will  be  of 
bronze,  on  a  stone  pedestal. 

Workmen  are  now  laying  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  monument  will  be  unveiled 
next  May,  though  ii  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  finished  some  time  before  that.  The 
statue  was  aesigned  by  John  Boyle,  of  New 


York.  The  pedestal  will  bear  a  carved 
figure  of  Liberty. 

John  Barry  was  born  in  County  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  ia  1745,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  15  years  old  had  accumulated  large 
wealth,  and  became  master  of  a  sailing 
vessel  plying  out  of  Philadelphia.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ho  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Lexington,  and  in  1776 
captured  the  British  tender  Edward,  a 
much  larger  ship. 

He  was  then  transferred  to  the  frigate 
Effingham  which  was  burned  under  him 
after  the  British  had  captured  Philadel- 
phia. Later,  in  another  vessel,  he  captured 
both  the  Atalanta  and  Trepassy,  of  the 
British  fleet,  after  a  desperate  battle. 

When  the  first  real  American  navy  was 
formed  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  fri- 
gate United  States  as  senior  officer,  with 
the  rank  of  commoaore.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia on  September  13,   1803. 


In  reference  to  the  above,  I  have  this 
much  to  say: 

Tn  the  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  1895.  there  is  a 
highly  eulogistic  sketch  of  Commodore 
Barry,  the  author  being  Martin  I.  J. 
Griffin. 

He  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Cooj^er's  History  of 
the  American  Navy,  Commodore 
Barry  was  named  as  the  first  to  dis- 
plaj^,  at  sea,  the  old  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes. 

In  1853  Cooper  himself,  in  examin- 
ing Barry's  papers  discovered  that  the 
Commodore  had  not  sailed  until  after 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Ezekiel  Hop- 
kins, had  done  so,  on  Feb.  17,  1776. 

Barry  himself  did  not  put  to  sea 
l^fore  April. 

Therefore  it  was  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  should  have  been  named 
as  the  first  to  fly  the  old  Continental 
flag  upon  the  ocean. 

He  captured  several  of  the  forts  on 
the  Bahamas,  and  two  British  ships  off 
Block  Island.  Later,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  service  because  of  his  failure 
to  meet  certain  charges  brought  against 
him — ^inactivity  being  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin  quotes  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten, in  1813,  by  John  Adams  to  Slb- 
ridge  Gerry: 

''Philadelphia  is  now  boasting  that 
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Paul  Jones  has  asserted  in  his  journal 
that  his  hand  hoisted  the  first  Ameri- 
can flaof,  and  Captain  Barry  has 
asserted  that  the  first  British  flag  was 
struck  to  him. 

Now,  I  assert  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  was  hoisted  by  Capt.  John 
Manley,  and  the  first  British  flag  was 
struck  to  him." 

Adams  wrote  to  John  Langdon  for 
his  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  Lang- 
don replied  that  '"''the  pretensions  of 
Jones  and  Barry  are  hoth  unfounded^ 

Under  orders  of  General  Washing- 
ton, Captain  Manley,  hoisted  the  pine- 
tree  flag  over  the  Lee  and  captured 
the  British  vessels  Nancy ^  Jenryy  and 
Hannah.  This  was  in  November  and 
December,  1775. 

In  December,  1775,  John  Paul  Jones 
hoisted  the  rattle-snake  flag.,  with  its 
motto,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

There  was  no  American  flag  until 
Jan.  1,  1776,  when  General  Washing- 
ton raised  the  old  Continental  flag. 
This  was  suj^erseded  by  our  present 
flag  in  June,  1777. 

Therefore,  no  question  can  arise  as 
to  who  first  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
We  had  several  armies  in  the  field,  and 
several  squadrons  at  sea,  all  of  which 
simultaneously  replaced  the  old  colors 
with  the  new. 

But  under  the  flag  which  George 
Washington  unfurled  at  Cambridge,  it 
was  the  Protestant,  Hopkins,  and  not 
the  Catholic,  Barry,  who  was  first  to 
enter  "the  ocean  lists." 

It  was  the  heroic  John  ^Manley, 
another  Protestant,  who  first  captured 
the  enemy's  vessels,  under  an  Ameri- 
can flag. 

It  Avas  another  Protestant,  John 
Paul  Jones,  who  was  the  next  in  order 
as  the  captor  of  British  ships. 

Commodore  Barry  comes  third. 


Mrs.  Hibrow:  "Don't  you  find  the  Stone 
Age  interesting?" 

Mrs.  Lowbrow:  "Yes,  indeed;  Willie's 
just  that  age  now;  but  it's  awfully  hard 
on  the  windows." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Memories  of  Dixie. 
By  "Old  South." 

Bo}'^  heroism  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  bards  and  sages  in  every 
period  of  the  world's  history. 

Most  juvenile  orators  knoAv  by  heart 
the  spirited  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
touching  the  sad  fate  of  Casablanca 
on  the  blazing  quarter-deck  of  the 
French  battleship,  L'Orient. 

Not  a  few  of  them  have  declaimed 
about  the  soldier  boy  of  Bingen,  who 
"lay  dying  in  Algiers."  Older  hearts 
have  beaten  faster  at  the  recital  of 
Browning's  tribute  to  the  boy  courier, 
who  brought  the  welcome  news  to 
Napoleon  that  Lannes  had  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  market  place  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  having  delivered  his  message, 
straightway  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emperor. 

Such  incidents  have  not  been  want- 
ing in  our  Confederate  history.  These 
incidents  deserve  to  live  in  song  and 
story,  nor  should  they  wait  to  be 
exhumed  by  some  future  Dryasdust 
from  some  garret  or  moldy  cellar. 

One  of  the  most  quiet  and  least 
obtrusive  citizens  of  Atlanta  is  Dr.  AV. 
M.  Durham.  It  is  known  to  but  a  few 
outside  of  a  small  circle  that  when  a 
mere  lad  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
daring  as  a  Confederate  soldier.  At 
the  organization  of  the  regiment 
(Forty-second)  General  E.  J.  Hender- 
son was  elected  colonel,  Colonel  R.  F. 
Maddox,  deceased,  one  of  Atlanta's 
noblest  citizens,  was  chosen  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Ilulsey 
major. 

The  regiment  had  a  most  eventful 
history,  enduring  much  hardship,  both 
in  the  West  and  East.  Its  ranks  were 
composed  of  the  best  fighting  material, 
but  no  one  in  that  gallant  array  sur- 
passed in  deliberate,  unshrinking 
bravery  the  boy  soldier,  Billy  Durham. 
Colonel  Hulsey  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  this  slender, 
beardless    stripling,    less   than    fifteen 
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years  of  age.  effected  his  enlistment. 
In  a  little  while.  hoAvever.  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  physically  able 
to  carry  the  full  equipment  of  a  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks.  It  was.  therefore, 
agreed  to  remove  him  to  headquarters, 
where  he  was  designated  orderly  to  th? 
acting  adjutant.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  found  to  lie  thoroughly  reliable 
and  efficient.  It  was  observ'ed  tiiat 
whenever  the  Ijattle  was  on  he 
promptly  shouldered  his  musket  and 
went  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  He 
was  not  absent  from  a  single  import- 
ant engagement  of  his  regiment  from 
the  date  of  its  organization  to  its  final 
surrender  at  Bentonville.  N.  C.  At 
Baker's  Creek.  Chickasaw  Bayou. 
Reseca,  XeAv  Hope,  in  the  battles 
around  Atlanta,  Jonesboro.  Franklin. 
Nashville,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
leaden  storm  was  fiercest,  young  Dur- 
ham was  at  his  post  and  behaved  with 
the  steadiness  of  a  veteran. 

During  the  latter  months  of  the  war. 
although  but  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  he  was  promoted  to  the  adjutancy 
of  the  battle-scarred  and  fearfully 
depleted  regiment,  whose  fortunes  he 
was  proud  to  share.  Said  Colonel  Hul- 
sey:    "He  w\as  unaffectedly  modest,  but 


utterly  fearless,  whether  in  the  luvouae 
or  on  the  hard-fought  field.*" 

His  commanding  officers  relate  numy 
things  that  illu.strate  his  personal  gal- 
lantry, but  the  writer  shall  confine 
himself  to  a  single  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
l)urg.  In  the  midst  of  this  protracted 
siege  when  our  half-starved  troops 
were  closely  beleaguered  and  sorely 
])ressed  by  (irant's  well  provisioned 
army,  young  Durham  jjerformed  a 
perilous  deed  that  saved  at  least  a 
score  of  lives.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to  a  Yankee  battery  was 
heavily  shelling  that  part  of  the  Con- 
federate lines  where  the  Forty-second 
(Tcorgia  was  stationed.  Suddenly  there 
was  the  shriek  of  a  rifled  shell  that  fell 
into  our  intrenchments.  As  usual 
there  was  demoralization  and  flight. 
Young  Durham,  however,  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  seized  the  shell,  the 
fuse  still  burning  and  sizzling,  and 
liurled  it  over  the  breastworks,  where 
it  almost  instantly  exploded  with  a  ter- 
rific noise. 

This  daring  feat  of  the  soldier  lad 
Avas  Morthy  of  Sergeant  Jasj^er,  of 
Revolutionary   fame. 

11  "    SI       IS       a 


SCHLKV,      SAMPSON       AND     CERVEKA. 

By      James      Parker,      Ex-Lieut-Com- 
mander U.  S.  Navy.     The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  review  of  the  naval  campaign 
of  189S,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
poor      old      Spanish      Admiral,      and      the 
destruction  of  his  poor  old  Spanish  fleet. 

The  severest  fighting  that  took  place, 
was  afterwards,  when  the  officers,  poli- 
ticians, editors,  &c.,  fell  into  a  furious 
struggle  over  Sampson  and  Schley. 

In  many  respects,  the  Spanish-American 
war  scrambled  the  prose  and  the  poetry, 
the  grief  and  the  gayety,  the  comic  and 
the  tragic.  One  laughs  and  cries,  alter- 
nately. \\^en  We  read  of  Dewey's  glori- 
ous victory,  and  learn  that  nobody  on  our 
side  got  killed,  we  hardly  know  what  jto 
make  of  it.  And  when  Dewey  comes  home 
to  meet  such  an  ovation  as  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, and  Nelson  never  received,  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  a  smile  when  we  heiar 
our  Admiral  pack  his  modesty  into  the 
phrase,  /. 

"Boys,  I  only  did  my  duty!" 
Enthusiastic         patriotism  presented 

Dewey  with  a  Washington  City  house, 
Dewey  presented  it  to  his  young  bride, 
enthusiastic  patriotism  clamored  noisily 
thereat,  Dewey  expressed  his  surprise 
and  pain  in  print,  and  then  that  end  of 
the  naval  campaign  ceased  firing. 

But  the  Santiago  end  of  the  campaign 
burst  into  flames  and  volcanic  noise.  The 
Sampson-Schley  controversy  shook  the 
American  world.  It  was  Sampson's  vic- 
tory: it  was  Schley's  victory:  it  w^as  a 
"Captain's  victory!"  ; 

The  pens  of  partisanship  flew:  the  ink 
flowed:  the  type  rattled;  the  presses 
groaned.  (Dinner  tables  and  printing 
filways  "groan,"  I  believe.) 

You  couldn't  irick  up  a  newspaper 
without  finding  yourself  in  the  thick  of 
that  "running  fight"  off  Santiago.  It  was 
easy  to  see  the  ships,  easy  to  see  the  run- 
ning, but  hard  to  see  the  fight.  It  was 
there,  of  course,  but  the  Spanish  part  of 
it  was  obscure. 

But  there  was  no  obscurity  about  the 
running  fight  between  the  American  offi- 
cers, and  their  two  great  chiefs,  Sampson 
and  Schley.  A  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool,  could  see  it.  And  get  tired  of  see- 
ing it,  too. 

Finally,  Schley  asked  for  an  official 
investigation.  His  demand  could  not  be 
denied.  At  the  trial,  many  witnesses  were 
heard.  The  Court  made  its  verdict,  and 
the  same  was  passed  up  to  Jupiter  Tonans 
for   the   ultimate   decree  of   fate. 

By   Jupiter   Tonans,    I    of   course,    mean 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, &c.  Without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  Jupiter  Tonans  threw  the 
fat  in  the  fire,  by  deciding,  brusquely  and 
olymi)ically,  that  neither  Sampson  nor 
Schley  won  the  battle — and  that  the  Cap- 
tain's won  it. 

Whereupon,  mankind  considered  that 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  might  have  saved 
itself  a  lot  of  trouble  by  referring  the 
whole  case  to  Theodore  at  the  beginning. 

Lieut-Commander  Parker  writes  in 
admirable  temper,  his  judicial  frame  of 
mind  and  his  suavity  being  pleasantly  con- 
spicuous. He  sitts  the  records,  and 
pi'oves — 

(1.)  That  the  jumping  of  Captain  Samp- 
sou  over  the  heads  of  so  many  officers 
older  in  age  and  service  than  himself, 
and  ranking  him  in  position,  was  unwise 
and    unlawful. 

(2.)  That  Schley  found  the  Spanish 
fleet,  ordered  the  battle,  stationed  the 
vessels,  and  did  his  splendid  part  during 
the  engagement. 

(3.)  That  the  apparently  retreating 
movement  made  by  Schley's  ship,  was  a 
naval  maneuvre,  familiar  to  the  profes- 
sion, warranted  by  the  illustrious  prece- 
dent set  by  Nelson,  and  vindicated  by 
results   in    the    Santiago   battle. 

Cervera  himself  has  since  testified  to 
the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  "the  loop" 
made  by  Schley's  vessel. 

(4.)  That  the  bearing  of  Schley 
throughout  the  encounter  was  gallant  in 
the  highest  degree. 

"Give  'em  hell,  boys!"  he  was  heard  to 
cry,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  guns 
blazed;  and  his  own  person  was  exposed 
fearlessly,  all  the  while. 

It  was  the  irony  of  events  that  Samp- 
son had  gone  off  with  his  ship,  to  have 
some  sort  of  confab  with  General  Shaffer; 
and  neither  Sampson  nor  his  vessel  were 
in  the  battle,  at  all.  Yet,  Sampson  coolly 
took  the  whole  credit,  and  insisted  that 
Schley  report  Sampson's  ship  as  being  in 
the  fight. 

Schley  weakly  obeyed,  thus  really  mak- 
ing an  incorrect  report,  and  laying  up 
future  trouble  for  himself. 

Schley   warmly  signalled  to   Sampson — 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  our  country!" 

Sampson    coldly    replied,    by    signal — 

"Report  your  casualties." 

Then  Sampson's  under-officer,  Staunton, 
using  Sampson's  name,  grandiloquently 
telegraphed,  in  effect,  that  Sampson  had 
captured  the  entire  Spanish  fleet,  and 
desired  to  give  it  to  us  as  a  Fourth  of  July 
present! 

Oh,   it  was   pitiful.      I   don't  think   that 
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either  Schley,  or  Sampson,  ever  breathed 
a  happy  breath  after  the  bad  beginning 
that  was  made  in  the  very  hour  of  tri- 
umph. 

And  it  seems  quite  obvious  to  me  that 
Schley  wanted  to  be  genial,  magnanimous, 
wholesouled,  manly — and  that  Sampson 
didn't. 

Sampson  was  so  cut  up  because  of  his 
accidental  absence  at  the  time  the  Span- 
iards made  their  effort  to  run  the  block- 
ade, that  he  couldn't  get  over  it,  or  rise 
above  it. 

He  was  evidently  afraid  he  would  be 
laughed  at,  or  censured.  Therefore,  he 
went  too  far  out  of  the  line  of  strict  fair- 
ness and  veracity,  and  he  reaped  a  bitter 
harvest    of    heart-burning    ever    after. 

Schley,  also,  was  made  unhappy,  partly 
by  Sampson's  martinet  rigidity  and 
jealousy;  and  partly  by  his  own  too-facile 
alteration  in  his  official  report  of  the 
engagement.  T.  E.  W. 


THE  DESIRED  WOMAN.  By  Will  N.  Har- 
ben.  Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers,  New 
York. 

The  story  winds  around  an  Atlanta 
financier  who  loves  a  mountain  girl,  but 
who  marries  for  money  a  society  queen, 
her  father  being  exceedingly  rich. 

The  queen  loves  another  society  gem,  of 
course,  but  agrees  to  marry  the  financier 
because  he  is  a  successful  plunger,  whereas 
the  gem  she  loves  is  good  for  nothing  but 
tango,  turkey-trot,  champagne  suppers, 
fancy  swimming  in  his  shirt-tail — and 
similar  swell  social  stunts. 

So,  the  queen  passes  up  the  gem,  and 
marries  the  financier. 

The  pair  are  not  happy,  and  the  queen 
finally  elopes  with  the  gem,  who  in  the 
mean  time  has  become  rich  by  inheritance. 

The  interest  centers  in  the  mountain 
girl,  whose  heart  was  sadiy  wounded 
by  the  financier's  desertion,  but  who  at 
length  discovers  that  ner  love  for  him  was 
not  of  the  true  and  only  sort — the  true  and 
only  being  reserved,  deliciously,  fcr 
another  man. 

I  hardly  know  what  would  become  of  the 
novel  writers  and  the  jilted  mountain 
lasses,  if  it  were  not  for  the  blessed  other 
man! 

In  this  case,  he  marries  the  mountain 
girl,  and  they  live  happily  ever  after,  with 
beautiful  children  blossoming  all  around 
them. 

The  financier,  in  his  early  Atlanta  bank- 
ing and  plunging  days  started  out  to  be  a 
hard-hearted  Public-be-damned  Vanderbilt. 
But  after  ruining  a  girl  and  robbing  an  old 
man,  and  suffering  in  his  hej.lth,  he  under- 
goes a  change,  psychologically. 

In  this  change,  he  is  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  a  vagabond  evangelist.  This 
wandering,  homeless,  unclassified  preacher 
seems  to  have  been  touched  with  the  divine 


flame  that  inspired  John  the  Baptist,  John 
Wesley.  George  Whitfield  and  Sam  Jones. 
Such  men  go  through  life  like  flaming 
swords,  and  they  leave  behind  them  a 
vanishing  glory  like  that  which  follows 
the  lightning's  flash  . 

The  changed  financier  sells  all  he  has, 
repairs  the  injury  done  to  the  ruined  girl 
as  far  as  possible,  makes  restitution  to  the 
old  man  he  has  robbed,  and  goes  away 
with  the  roving  evangelist. 

After  five  y^'ai^;,  he  returns,  a  completely 
softened,  chastened,  purified,  penitent. 

In  this,  the  latest  of  his  novels,  Mr. 
Harben    does   not   crowd   his   canvass   with 
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figures,  nor  intertwine  a  great  variety  of 
strands  in  his  story;  but  his  book  is  all  the 
more  forceful  and  fascinating  because  of 
its  rich  simplicity. 

It  is  a  sane,  healthy  work,  full  of  true 
description  and  life-like  types. 

The  debate  ort  Woman's  Rights,  in  the 
mountain  school-room,  is  one  of  the  raciest 
sketches  Mr.  Harben  has  written. 

The  old  bachelor,  John  Webb,  is  a  char- 
acter, distinct,  humorous,  easily  recog- 
nized, and  never  more  sympathetically 
drawn. 

Compare  him  with  Opie  Read's  old 
bachelor  in  "A  Kentucky  Colonel,"  and 
you  will  see  how  vividly  and  humanly 
different  is  John  Webb.  T.  E.  W. 


Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this  significant  fact: 
Wtiile  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  gone  up,  the  price  of  telephone 
service,  which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and  social 
life,  has  moved  steadily  downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these  neces- 
sities still  contains  but  sixteen 
ounces,  the  telephone  user  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  service  for 
less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people  of  this 
country  pay  49%  more  today  for 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  than  they  did 
fh  1895.  Since  then,  the  decrease  in 
the  average  rates  for  telephone  ser- 
vice has  been  more  than  one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  the  service  to  the  sub- 
scriber has  vastly  increased.  Today 
he  can  talk  to  an  average  of  five 
times  as  many  persons  in  each 
exchange  as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
comprehensive  policy  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  brings  together  the 
associated  Bell  companies  and  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and  effi- 
ciency 01  their  organization  they 
accomplish  improvements  and  effect 
economies  which  give  the  greatest 
service  at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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WATSON'S 
WEEKLY  JEFFERSONIAN 

/5  a  Fearless,  Independent  Newspaper, 
handling  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Politi- 
cal or  Religious  welfare  of  our  country,- 

THOS.  E.  WATSON,     -     Editor. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  National 
Politics ;  if  you  want  to  note  the  trend  of 
the  times  in  a  religious  sense  ;  if  you  want 
to  know  more  about  the  farce  known  as 
"Foreign  Missions;"  if  you  want  to  real- 
ize just  what  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
doing  to  gain  more  strength  in  this  country, 
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The  Weekly  Jeffersonian 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 
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CHANGED    THE    INDORSEMENT. 

The  check  which  the  comely  young  Ger- 
man woman  handed  in  at  the  window  of  a 
savings  fund  the  other  day  was  made  pay- 
able to  Gretchen  H.  Schmidt,  and  she  had 
indorsed  it  simply  Gretchen  Schmidt.  The 
man  at  the  receiving  teller's  window 
called  her  back  just  as  she  was  turning 
away  to  rectify  the  mistake. 

"You  don't  deposit  this  quite  this  way,' 
he  explained.  "See  you  have  forgotten 
the  H." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  her  check 
and  blushed  a  rosy  red. 

"Ach,  so  I  haf,"  she  murmured,  and 
wrote  hurriedly: 

"Age  23." 


A  NEAT  BRIDE. 

An  Episcopalian  rector  who  had  offic- 
iated at  a  large  wedding  in  Baltimore 
chanced  some  few  days  later  to  meet  old 
Ben  Franklin  Bates,  the  negro  butler  em 
ployed  in  the  former  home  of  the  bride. 
Among  other  things,  the  rector  asked  him 
whether  the  newly-married  daughter  ot 
the  mansion  was  a  good  housekeeper. 

"  'Deed  she  is,"  replied  Ben,  "she  can 
cook  an'  sweep  an'  sew  ,an'  she's  neater'n 
the  whole  Atlantic  ocean." 

"But  why  do  you  compare  her  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean?"  the  Episcopalian  asked. 

"'Cause  she's  so  tidy,  sah! — so  tidy!" 
answered  the  old  negro,  grinning. 


HARD  TO  SATISFY. 

"Dear  me,  I  think  I'm  the  most  miser- 
able creature  in  the  world." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I'm  trying  to  follow  this  magazine's 
advice  on  how  to  be  happy."— Detroit  Free 
Press. 


NEW  FEATHER  BEDS  ONLY  $6,50 

Full  weight  36  pounds.  New,  clean  and  odor- 
less. 6-pound  Pillows  $1.08  per  pair.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  cata- 
logue. Address  SOUTHERN  FEATHER  & 
PILT.OW  CO..  Dept..   1109,  Greensboro.   X.   r. 


THE  CURETON  NURSERIES 

AUSTELL,  GEORGIA 

Growers  of  fine  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 

Excellent  stock,  and  lots  of  it,  of  Grafted 
Pecan  trees,  Apple  trees,  botli  for  home  and 
commercial  purposes.  We  have  been  in  the 
Nursery  business  25  years  and  know  what  to 
grow  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Our  Nurse- 
ries are  equipped  with  a  fine  Irrigating  Plant 
and  our  trees  never  become  "stunted"  on 
account  of  drouth.  We  grow  large  quantities, 
too.  of  Garden  Plants,  some  of  which  is  Old 
Fashion  Georgia  Collard  and  Winter  Cab- 
bage Plants,  at  $2.00  per  thousand.  Tomato 
Plants  for  late  use  at  $2.00  per  thousand. 
These  we  have  in  stock  from  July  1st  on 
tliroughout  the  season.  Let  us  sell;  you  a 
part  at  least  of  things  you  need   in  our  line. 
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Christmas 
Specials 


Christmas 
Specials 


Finest 
Diamonds 


Popular 
Mountings 


These  handsome  selections  are  our  Great  Leaders,  meeting  the 
popular  demand  in  Style,  Quality,  Price  and  Easy  Terms  of  Pay- 
ment. No  need  to  look  further  for  suitable  Christmas  Presents. 
There  is  something  appropriate  for  every  one.  We  have  cut  prices 
to  the  lowest  notch — in  some  cases  almost  in  half.  We  are  he.avy 
buyers  and  direct  importers,  and  got  lowest  rock-bottom  prices  in 
all  foreign  Diamond  centers.    You  yet  all  the  benefit. 

459— Diamond  Stud,  Ilk  Solid  Gold  Mountinpr    .        .        .  $50 

460— Diamond  RinK,  1-ik  Solid  Gold  Tocth  Mounting  .  75 
461 — Bracelet,  Inorusted  with  3  line  Diamonds.  Solid  Gold, 

Roman  finish,  secret  catch  and  joint     .        .        .  30 

462— Signet  Rint;,  Locket  Top,  Rose  Gold  ....  9 
463— Ladies'  Watch,  O  Size,  Gold  Filled  Case,  Warranted 

20  Years,  Fine  Eluin  or  Waltham  Movement  .  IS 
464 — Cluster  Ring,  7  fine  Diamonds  set  in  Platinum.  Looks 

like  a  single  stone  1^2  carat,  14k  Solid  Gold   .        .  70 

46S — Tiffany  Diamond  Rinjr,  14k  Solid  Gold         ...  75 

466 — Solitaire  Diamond  Ear  Screws,  Ilk  Solid  Gold  .  .  75 
467 — Bow-Knot  La  Vallicre,  Solid  Gold,  Pearl  Incrustod, 

2  line  Pearl  Drops,  1  fine  Diamond       .       .       .  28 

^_,_  Jli.  T^.^mt'.  One-Fifth  Down,  Balance  in  Eight 
\«reClll     1  ernii.     Equal  Monthly  Amounts. 

Write  for  Christmas  Catalog. 

Diamonds,  Watches.  Solid  Gold  Jewelrv,  J^iiverv 

mas  presents.  Select  anythinit  desired,  have  it  sent  to  your  home  or  express 
office,  all  charges  prepaid,  if  entirely  satisfactory,  senil  us  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  price  ana  keep  it,  balance  in  eicrht  equal  monthly  amounts. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Diamond  Cutters 

Dept.  F9S7'  ^OO  to  108  N.  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Branch  Stores:  Pitt^bursh,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


HANOBOOK 


OF 


POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

Contains  platforms  of  every  political  party. 
Filled  with  valuable  data,  invaluable  to 
speakers,  ivriters,  debaters  and   students. 


FIFTV  CENTS,  ROSTPAIP 


The  ground-ivork  of  this  volume  ivas  laid  ivhen 
Mr.  Watson  was  in  Congress,  creating  the  R.  F.  D. 

Its  purpose  was  to  furnish  a  simple  explanation  of 
our  money  laws  and  THEIR  consequences  ;  our  method 
of  Federal  taxation  and  ITS  conseqences ;  our  system 
of  granting  Special  Privileges,  and  the  natural  result. 

On  practically  every  subject  of  importance,  relat- 
ing to  party  politics^  political  history,  financial  legis- 
lation and  monetary  history,  economic  questions,  and 
statistics  covering  social  and  industrial  conditions, 
this  book  is  at  once 

AN  EIMCYCLOPEDKA  AND  A  COMMENTARY. 

No  other  volume  offers  such  a  variety  of  such  val- 
uable information. 

Mr.  Watson  has  recently  overhauled  it  thoroughly, 
revised  it,  and  added  to  it  much  new  matter  on 
Economics,  Finances,  Socialism,  the  Negro  Question 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  menace. 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THOMSON,       -        GEORGI/^ 
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THE    PLEASURES    OP   OBSCURITY. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  anecdote  printed 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  a  story, 
although  2,200  years  old,  can  still  be  fresh 
and  amusing.  It  is  a  personi\l  anecdote  of 
Cluiang  Tzu,  a  brilliant  Chinese  writer  and 
Philosopher  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

Chuang  Tzu  was  fishing  in  the  P'u  River 
when  the  Prince  of  Ch'u  sent  two  high 
officials  to  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
administration  of  that  province. 

Chuang  Tzu  went  on  fishing,  and,  with- 
out turning  his  head,  said,  "I  have  heard 
that  in  Ch'u  there  is  a  sacrea  tortoise  that 
has  been  dead  some  three  thousand  years, 
and  that  the  prince  keeps  this  tortoise 
carefully  enclosed  in  a  chest  on  the  altar  of 
his  ancestral  temple.  Nov/  would  this  tor- 
toise rather  be  dead  and  have  its  remains 
venerated,  or  be  alive  and  wagging  its  tail 
in  the  mud?" 

"It  would  rather  be  alive,"  replied  the 
two  officials,  "and  wagging  its  tail  in  the 
mud." 

"Begone!"  cried  Chuang  Tzu.  "I,  too, 
will  wag  my  tail  in  the  mud." 


Premiums 


Jiny  of  Mr.  Watson's  works  may  be 
had  as  premiums  for  subscriptions 


Earn  Them  I! 


Ask   This    Man   to 
Read  Your  Life. 

His    \\  oiirterful    I'ower   to   Itead   Iliiinan    Uves   at 
Any    DiNtuncc   Ania/.CN   All    Who   Write   to   Him. 

Tlidusands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have 

bencfUod    by    tliis    man's    advice.      He    tell.s    you 

what    .\-ou    arc    capal)le    of,    and    liow    you    can    be 

successful.        He        mentions 

your     friends     and     enemies 

and    describes    tlie    good    and 

bad    periods    in    your   life. 
His  description  as  to   past, 

present      and    future      evcni 

will    astonish    and    Iielp_  ym 

All    he    wants    is    your    nam.- 

(written    by    yourself),    your 

birth   date   and   sex    to   guide 

him    in   his    work.      Money    is 

not    necessary.      Mention    tlie 

name  of  this  paper  and  get  a 

Trial    Reading    free.      If    you 

want    to    take    advantage    of 

this   special   offer  and  obtain 

a  review  of  your  life  simply 

send       your      full       name 

address,      the      date,      montli 

and    year    of    birth    (all    clearly    written),    state 

whetiier  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and  also  copy  the  fol- 
lowing verse  in  your  own  handwriting. 
"Your   power   is    marvelous 

So  people  write; 
Please  read  my  life, 
Are  my   prospects  bright?" 

If  you  wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents  (stamps 
of  your  own  country)  to  pay  postage  and  cleri- 
cal work.  Send  your  letter  to  Clay  Burton 
Vance,  Suite  3828,  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  France. 
Do  not  enclose  coins  in  your  letter.  Postage  on 
letters  to  France  is  5  cents. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 
Watson's. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Etc. 

of  Watson's  Magazine,  published  Monthly  at  Thomson,  Ga.,  required  by  the  Act  of 

August  24,  1912. 
NAME   OF —  POST-OFFICE   ADDRESS. 

Editor,  Thos.   E.  Watson,    Thomson,   Ga. 

Managing  Editor,  Alice  Louise  Lytle,    Thomson,  Ga. 

Publisher,  The  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Co., Thomson,  Ga. 

Owners:      (If  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of  stock  holders  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Thos.   E.   Watson,    Thomson,   Ga. 

Alice  Louise  Lytle,   Thomson,  Ga. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities: 

None. 

THOS.  E.  WATSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before   me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1913. 

C.  F.  HUNT, 
[SEAL.]  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  August  5th,  1916.) 


AI)\'ERTISING   SECTION, 


A  Brief  Survey 


OF 


F»agan  Civilization 


OR 


Watson's  Reply  to  Windle 

Showing  bow  Ignorancr,  degradation  and  superstition  have 
alivays  flourished  under  Roman  Catholicism.  CHlstory  cannot 
be  denied,  and  history  is  quoted  to  prove  the  charges  m  tde. 
dThis  book  is  t'neioutcome  of  the  attack  made  by  Wlitdle  on  Mr. 
Watson's  book,  "The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy."  CThe  book 
is  no%v  ready  for  delivery.  It  Is  well  printed,  and  bound  In  sub- 
stantial paper  covers.     PRICE  50  CENTS,  POSTPAID.     Order  from 

The  Jeflersonian  Publishing  Co.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


Horrible  Depravity  in  the  Convent 

What  Goes  On  Behind  fhe  Walls,  the  Bars  and   the  Oraies? 
Infanticide  and  Murder  in  the  Convent 

Read  a  true  story  of  every-day  life  in  the  dungeons  of  Rome,  by  one  of  the 
victims  who  escaped.  Her  revelations  have  been  recently  corroborated  by  exca- 
vations made  in  the  foundations  of  her  old  convent.     Read  it  all  in 

New  Edition  M3ti3    Monli        Beautifully  Printed 

Clear,  large  type,  superior  book  paper,  handsome  paper  covers 

We  prepay  the  postage.     Price  fifty  cents 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING   CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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I  I         LIFE  AND  TIMES        I  | 
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+  + 
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■4*  +  4-+++4«4"l'4"l'4-++  ;^ 

4»  J  J 

^  +  Supersedes  all  other  biographies  of  Old  Hickory,  because  it  uses  { 

^  *  material  not  accessible  to  any  other  biographer.  % 

A  t  Mr.  Watson  collected  a  mass  of  original  documents  and  data  that  J 


4* 


I  i  ANDREW  JACKSON  I  j 


I   t       Illustrated       Beautifully  Printed       |  J 

^    I  PAPER,  $1.00;   CLOTH,  $L50,  POSTPAID  %    % 

-^     t  %     ^ 
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4»  J  For  two  years,   Mr.   Watson    labored    in  getting  together  his     % 

"^  +     authorities.  * 

^  J  This  large  book  treats  of—  * 

4»  $  The  Indian  Wars.  % 

4»  $  The  War  of  1812  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  J 

4»  %  Jackson 's  Personal  Feuds  and  Fights.  J 

4*  $  The  Aaron  Burr  Episode.  *       , 

4»  J  r/?^  Quarrel  of  Jackson,  Crawford  and  Calhoun.  J     J 

4*  +  r/j^  Famous  War  on  the  Bank.  J 

4»  J  The  Tariff  Struggle,  and  South  Carolina's  Victory.  J 


4* 
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4,  +  All  the  historic  celebrities  pass  in  review— Clay,  Webster,  Cal-  J  «|» 

X  *  houn,  John  Randolph,  Benton,  Adams,  Crawford,  Van   Buren,  Sam  %  «f 

X  ♦  Houston,Gen..Coffee,  Davy  Crockett,  Gen.  Sam  Dale,  John  Sevier,  etc.  +  «|» 

•^  *  .  +  «^ 

4»  +  In  no  other  one   book  can  be  found  the  riches  of  information  + 

4*  t  about  American  history  that  are  contained  in  this.  + 
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4» 4* 


A  Thorough  Study 
of  Foreign  Missions 


This  is  a  most  important  subject.     It  involves 
questions  of  statesmanship,  as  well  as  religion. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  encouraging  Protestants 
to  concentrate  their  attention  on  foreign  countries, 
while  the  Romanists  are  concentrating  on  the  United 
States, 

The  Protestants  are  walking  right  into  the  trap. 


Mr.  Watson  is  appealing  to  Protestant  churches 
to  save  America  from  the  wolves  of  Rome. 

His  book  contains  158  pages. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  on  excellent  paper. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  price  is  30  cents.  We  send  it  post-paid. 

Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 
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ID  YOU  KNOW  that,  in  England— 

The  Roman  CathoHc  Hierarchy  sup- 
pressed the  book  which  informed  the  people 
of  the  lewd,  obscene  questions  which  bachelor 
priests  put  to  women  in  the  privacy  of  the  Confes- 
sional Box? 

The  Romanists  not  only  suppressed  the  book, 
but  punished  the  man  who  published  it. 

In  the  State  of  California,  they  did  the  same 
thing. 

They  are  now  trying  to  repeat  the  process  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  what  those  questions 
are  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  Watson's  work, 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY 

It  is  published  and  sold  by  this  Company. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on  good  paper, 
is  illustrated  with  many  pictures,  is  bound  substan- 
tially in  thick  paper,  and  will  tell  you  many  things  of 
the  papacy  which  you  don't  know,  and  should  know. 

Price,  prepaid,  =  =  =  =  =  $1.00 
Six  copies,  one  order,  =  =  5.00 
A  dozen  copies,  one  order,    -     9.00 

Address 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Thomson,  -  Georgia 
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5^000  Acres 
Good  Land 

The  property  consists  of  a  plantation  of  about 
5,000  acres,  3,500  of  which  are  cleared.  All 
land  smooth  and  level. 

Situated  eighteen  miles  from  Albany,  Georgia, 
county  seat  of  Dougherty;  ten  miles  from  Camilla, 
county  seat  of  Mitchell,  and  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Newton,  county  seat  of  Baker. 

About  2,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

About  three  miles  of  wire  fenced;  other  rail 
fenced. 

Scarcely  twelve  acres  of  waste  land  on  place. 

Flint  river  is  eastern  line,  and  the  3,500  acres 
of  cleared  land  lie  next  to  the  river. 

Red  clay  foundation,  ^vith  black-gray  soil. 

One  ferry  and  two  boat  landings  on  place. 

Boats  from  Bainbridge  to  Albany. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  tenant  houses  on  place. 

Good  soil  for  cotton,  grain,  fruits,  melons, 
nuts,  etc. 

An  ideal  site  for  a  colony. 

Moderate  price.    Liberal  terms. 

Correspond  with 

Titos.  E.  Watson,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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